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The Mate Tuesday, the 18th of Octo 
ante I Matri ation Examinations ; will be held on Thursday, 
sie uth of Novernbe 





rT. 
ecessary for those Students only who intend to 
an ree of M.D.in the Queen’s U niversity, orto become 
ie ir Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes in the College. 


seme AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Inthe Medicine six Junior Scholarships of the value of 
eaubitions of the value of 10/. each, are appropri- 


aac —Two Scholarships and two Exhibitions to Stadents 
fem" and third years, eee rey: Also, two Senior 
of 



































of the value of 40/. each, and two Exhibitions of the 
appropriated to Students of the fourth year. 

He eninations £0 Teh olarships and Exhibitions will commence 

a Thursday, the 20th 1 October, an be proceeded with as laid down 




















addition e Scholarships and Exhibitions above mentioned, 
“aditin to the Se by eac’ ach Professor at the close of the Session. 
Saanel age second, and third years, are exempted from a 


for the acquisition of Medical and Surgical knowledg 
extensive Re BEE eee of ANA oats Ax D 
Grxeral Y, MATERIA EDICA AND OXICOLOGY, has been 
Paswovooy, Mar? the study of the Oxsrerric ‘branch of 
Science, fie College has purchase dthe Montcomery Museum. 
‘ALS.—The Hospitals, to which Students are admitted, 
pe Beps, and are visited ev ery morning by the 
Professors, who deliver Clinical Lectures 
In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice of the 
Hospitals the entire course of their education, the fee for 
and Clinical Lectures conjointly has been 
reduced to 2/, for each Session 
QOLLATERAL SCIENCES. —Laboratories and every requisite 
= exist for the cultivation of Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
The College is furnished with a Museum of Natural 
, and a Botanical Garden. Botanical excursions are con- 
per maa in the proper season ‘ 
information may be had on “application to the Registrar, 
frou whem copies of the Prospectus may ined. 
By Order of the President, 
Ist September, 1859. ‘Ws. Lurrton, M.A., Registrar. 
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iithes! ol of Queen’s College, Galway, affords ample 






































MINERALOGY.—KING’'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 

mence a COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 

Wiha view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the Applica- 

tin of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on 

Y¥, OCTOBER 7th, at Nine o’clock, a.m. They will be con- 

ps af each succeeding Ww EDNESDAY | and FRIDAY, at the 
Fee, 21. 2s. R.W. 


Je.r, D.D., Principal. 
‘ORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
“AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to ty or Valua- 
‘tina for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may save much time and ex- 
Giiterction es be BRADBERRY& Co. Licensed Valuers 
ition, &c., 3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 























NS EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
ptr! hana) Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


ONS BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 


Ws.; or a plate, 5s.; crests a on seals or rings, 5s.; 
Is. per lewter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
Her er Majesty and the ee of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
Btreet, Leicester Square, W.C 


























.—Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
i in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 
Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, an = Enamelled 
maiden name printed inside, 9s. post fr free.—T.Cutt 
Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester’ Square, W.C. 






























re YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
a ald ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
ing, and never w: oo out. Any person can 

Lrg at ~— plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 

+3 crest wi irections. Post free for stamps.— 

%, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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NS HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
ICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 

of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 

No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d. ; ; in 

5s. Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, 10s. 


2 ist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square 
studio and | brary open daily. 7 s 













ANG U AGES.—French, German, Italian, 
ese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

PROFESSORS ti ,through’ the medium of E nglish or French, 
i Gentlemen prepared for the 

e above Languages and the 

orks, Legal and. Commercial 

ended. German, French, and 











Rieccs, 9, laches a West, London Bridge, City. 
a — 














OOD-ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 


that 
‘Art in the best style, to execute every 
Trad 








it he ¢ 
and at most reasonable charges. 
Catalogues DESIGNED and 














MONDAY, OCTO 
Dinorah, Miss lane = Pyne; Goat 
wall; Hoel, Mr. nat 
ad Corentin, Mr. V 


Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Mu 
commence at 8. 


21. 128. 6d. ; 
pit, 2s. 6d. ; amphitheatre, 1s. 


Rovar ENGLISH 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. HARRISON. 


The production of the English version of Meyerbeer’s Opera of 
DINORAH having been honoured 
management have the gratification of g its rep tion 
EVERY EV eres ot further notice. 
h, and during the week, DINORAH. 
joatherds, Misses Pilling and Thirl- 
; Louis, Mr. H. Corri; Claude, Mr. St. Albyn; 
‘arrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. A 
DIVE NTISSEMENT. Madlles. Rosalie Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, 
Clara Morgan ; Mons. Vandris. ee Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 


o charge for ‘booking, or box-keepers’ fees. 
Prices of adnstatend << Wealie: 7 a3 private boxes, 4/7. 4s.; 
ll. 5s.; 1. 1s.; dress circles, 5s. ; amphitheatre stalls, 3s i 


OPERA, 


with complete success, ithe 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2384 pages, 4/. 
HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, 
Technological, and Scientific. Adapted to the present state of 


Literature, Science, and Art, , Coma ‘in words purely English, 
and the principal technical and scientific e's ap — their 








Doors open at half-past 7, 
31. 38.5 








House, 125, Fle 


and Mining ; Owen's His’ 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, &c., 
Robson’s English Cities, india 
English Poets, 21 vols.; Chalmers’ 


ment of Bibles, 


Sales by 


Books. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at_his et Street, or 
Ww EDNESD AY, 12th ‘OCTOBER, BOOKS, ecstiagy Price on Mines 
ry ‘of Shrews 
Bn and etchings ; Chalmers’ 


Wellington Despatches, 8 vols. ; Mode 


Auction. 


n TUESDAY, lith, and 


sbury, 2 vols.; Porter 
2 vols.; Boyle’s Works, 6 Tone: 


ng at al Dictionary , 32 vols. ; 
opular Works, an assort- 





EVENINGS 
PRINT-CASES. 


Engravings—Books of Prints. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by 


at his House, 125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
13th and lath OCTOBER, a LARGE COLLECTION 
OF ENGRAVINGS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, and some capital 


AUCTION, 








Oct. Ist, Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wic 
” chelsea Atheneum. 


” The Slough 
» 18th, oatheate: 
99 ist, Chureh, re ee 


Assoc 
» 24th, Crystal Tones Insti- 
ti 
25th, St. Barnabas Schools. 
26th, Southwark. 
Nov. ist, Islington. 
The Lecture will be illustrated 


’ 


MR. JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 


NV R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., 
the National Academy of Paris, will LECTU REonaW ATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT 


Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. 
be had at the Warcu Manvuractory, 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


Member of 


Novy. 2nd, Faversha 
is a ‘w hittington Club. 
”» , Bath. 
s Toth. Burnham. 
” llth; Chelsea Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
», lth, Spicer Street. 
»» 16th, Blackfriars Road. 
»» 17th, Basingstoke. 
» 23rd, Acton. 
Be , Crosby Hall. 
é Lith, Devizes. 


by a great variety of Models and 
Syllabuses can 








. MORBY begs to 


Bright, Elmore, 
w. Treninett, W. Etty, 
Old Crome, rith, 

E. W. Cooke, Fripp, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, 
Clater, Talle, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, 
D. W. Deane, res: 
Danby, ohnston, 


The Manufactory of Frames, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


R 
M the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 


carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


state that he has opened 





Le Jeune, Rowbotha am, 

Muller, 

Mutrie, 

Mogford, 

M‘Kewan, 

Niemann, 

O'Neill, 

W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Percy, Wainewright, 

A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 

T. S. Robins, F. Williams, 

Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 





THEA AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
T, 128 pages, and 88 Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. 
direct to W. Avrop Lu oxD, Portland Road, W. 


Apply 





ECOND-HAND 


tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES. 


HARMONIU MS.—CRAMER 
tion. CRAMER, 


CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. 


.-—-CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- hand, warrante d.—2201, Regent Street. 


BEALE, & CO. ‘are also Chief Age: ents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent. —01, Regent Street. 


HARMONIUMS.— 


have a Stock of various descrip- 


BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 





CoRNEWALL Lewis, 
Alumnus Honorarius. 








le 
London, 21, Essex Stnzzr,Stnanp, W! Cc, 





This day, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BRABRi FABULE SOPE# 


scripto Partem ag undam nunc Primam. 
., Adis Christi, in Universitate Oxoniensi, 


Also, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


ABRIL FABULZ ASOPEA, cum Fabularum 


Deperditarum Fragmentis. 
Groroivs ConNEwALt Lewis, M.A. 


London: Joun W. Panxer & Son, West Strand, 


e Codice in. >- 
Edidit Groroivs 


Recensuit et Breviter Ilustravit 


ety and their ponene opr acco! uthori- 
ties. Edited by JOHN OGIL VIE, tLD. "Situstrated t by above 
Two Thousand gravings on Wood 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only cacdsell the best English Dictiona 
that exists, bué, so far as the actual state of knowledge permi: itted 
has made some peso hea towards perfection. We ne earce ry add 
that the work has our cordial commendation.”—British Quarterly 

eview, 

Ir. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 508 pages, 20s. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY, English, Technological, and Scientific. By 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL. D. Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred 
Engravings on Wood. 
This work contains an extensive collection of words, terms, and 
phrases in the various departments of Literature, Science, and ‘Art ; 
together with i) ete, » and Se ottish words 
found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and | Scott, A. included in 
previous English Dictionaries. 
“ The ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ with its‘ Supplement,’ ought to be 
found in every library of boo’ 8 of reference. "—Literary Gazette. 





iit, 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2670 pages, 4l. 6s. 


HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 
Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and 
Descriptive ; including comprehensive accounts of the countries, 
cities, principal towns, v villages, seas, oa rivers, ‘ilanae. moun - 
tains, valleys, ng A in the world. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., 
F.R.G.8. With about Seven Hundred Ilustrations, Views, Cos 
tumes, Maps, Plans, &e. 
“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short— 
have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in minute details 
than we should ag thought practicable in so comprehensive a 
work.” —Athenew: 
“ By far the best. Gazetteer in our language.”'— Critic. 


Bracke & Son, Warwick Square, City, London ; and all Booksellers. 





NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
On the 12th instant will be published, Volume I. of the OCTAVO 


ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 

The Figures (110 in number) Nature-Prinrep sy Henry 

Brapsury. The Descriptions by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S8. The 
Work will be completed in Two Volumes, price 2/. 2s. each. 


Also, lately published, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s. Volume I., containing 
Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, of 
HE SEA- 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH 
WEEDS. With Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole 
Species described in the Volume. The Descriptions by WILLIAM 
G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. Narvurs-Paixrep 
by Henry Brapsury. 


The Narure-Printep British Sea-Wexrps will form four hand- 
some Volumes, in royal 8vo. consisting of about 220 plates, with the 
necessary letter- press, extending to about 900 pages. 

*,” Vol. II. will be pubiished in November. 


“For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactiy adapted 
Every delicate and inimitable ramification is most attractively and 
accurately represented. The fifty-six plates in this — can 
scarcely be surpassed, and have not, as far as we know, been 
equalled. Those who_will not give an hour to the letter-press may 
find more than an hour’s delight in the plates. For ourselves, we 
have found them pleasing, and still pleasing during several inspee- 
tions. The volume is handsomely got up, and will make a ve 
attractive drawing-room table book at home or at the sea side. Yt 
the three succeeding volumes are as beautifully illustrated, we shall 
be glad to welcome them.”’—Atheneum. 

* To nothing is Nature: Printing more suitable than to the ex- 
quisitely graceful race of sea-weeds, which are capable of so com- 
pletely giving up their forms to paper, in all the most minute 
ramifications, that it requires a very good eye to distinguish the 
original from its impression.”’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“It is impossible to conceive any reproduction of a natural 
object more perfect than the plates o' botanical specimens given ia 
the work before us. The plants are printed in their na’ size 
and colour, with an ac y that could never be attained by any 
artist, even after the sacrifice of a life-time in study.”—Daily New eon 

“In this volume, the first of a series of four, we look upon 
flowers of the deep in all their natural beauty, reading all about their 
individual characteristics and attributes, pts ical and descriptive. 
The entire volume, indeed, is calculated to delight as well as 
enlighten, and a more desirable ‘one it has not been our good 
oe to become acquainted with for many a day.”"—Morning 

tronics le. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 











Shortly will be published. 


E LA RUE & CO.’S POCKET DIARIES 
FOK 1860, Indelible Red Letter Diary and Memorandum 


Book in three sizes, y covers ; also fitted in elegant morocco 
russia, and velvet cases, < 


E LA RUE & CO.’S DESK DIARIES FOR 
1860. Red Letter Diaries and Improved Memorandum Books 

for the Desk and Counting ane, with or without money columns 
Two sizes: D size, 6} in by . E size, 7} in. by 43 in. f- bound, 
French morocco, ve getable parchment, or cloth sides. 


| E LA RUE & CO.’S POCKET CALENDARS 
FOR 1860. Red Letter Calendar and Almanack in Two sizes, 
for the Card Case or Pocket Book, beautifully printed in red and blue” 


E LA RUE & CO.’S CARD CALENDAR 
FOR 1860. Iiluminated Card Calendar, designed by Owen, 
Jones, elegantly printed in gold and colours on the 7s mary 
cardb ard, for the desk or drawing room. Size, 10} by 7 in e 6d | 











To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
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NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
i 
In post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TOA HUNDRED ac 
IN EXTENT), WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. RES 


By EDWARD KEMP, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
“The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—Gardeners’ Chrenicle. 


es 


\ 





CONTENTS. 


Unsuitable Decorations. Originality and Freshness : Modes | Mounds and Banks. 
Tricks for Surprising People. of attaining them. Trees suited to particular styles 
All kinds of Eccentricity: every | Expression and Tone, of buildings and places. 
sort of Sham. Style and Manner. Masses of particular plants for 
In general, extreme Formality or | Adaptation. effect as to form and colour. 
Regularity of Plan. Fitness. Shadows from Trees. 
Large and complex Geometrical | Appropriation. Covered ways, Wire Temples, 


Aviaries ; Apiaries; Grottoes 

Lodges and Entrances, : 

Sea-side Gardens, 

Town or Suburban 

Villages and Village Gardens 

Compact Combination of Parts 
in a Place. 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 
Roadsand Convenience of Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, 


present and prospective. 

Former Uses of the place. 

Relative Elevation of the District. 

Character of the Soil. 

Form or Outline of the Land. 

Asnect and Climate. 

Existing Shelter and Furniture. 

Views to be obtained from it. 

Site and Aspect for a House. — 

Back and front Approaches to it. 

_—e— & 
PART Il. 

WHAT TO AVOID. 


Attempting too much. 7 
Rockeries and Rustic Objects 
near the House. 
Much planting 
around a House. 
Beits, Clumps, and narrow strips 
of Plantation. 
Confining a Place too much. 
Rendering it too exposed. 
Cutting down many large Trees. 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. 


gmmediately 





PLANS OF PLACES. 


A Rectory in Worcestershire. 

P. 8S. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, 
Cheshire. 

R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, near 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. [pool. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

tdward Walker, Esq., Chester. 

John Johnson, Esq., Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. 8. Hoare, Esq., Kingston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 

T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
Lymm, Cheshire. 

Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 

PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, Chesnire. 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford 
House, Worcestershire. 

A Rectory garden. 

Henry McConnel, 
Derbyshire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres, 
Thornton, Cheshire. 

John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 

Henry McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook. 


isq., Cressbrook, 


near 


THE 


Undue Plainness. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Length. 

Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 


WHAT TO ATTAIN. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Simplicity. 

Intricacy. 

Convenience. 

Compactness. 

Snugness and Seclusion, 
Unity and Congruity. 
Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation of Parts. 

Apparent Extent. : 

Richness and Polish, a 7 . bites 
Concealment of Offices and Out- III, PARTICULAR OBJECTS, 
Variety. 
Contrast. 








[Figures. 
Beauty. 


PART Ill. 


Economy. 
Shelter. 


Fences. 


Undergrowth. 
ivergreens. 


[buildings. 





Imitation of Nature. 


Combination of different Princi- 
ples to form a whole. 


Il. GENERAL OBJECTS, 


Approaches to a House. 
Treatment of Walks. beds. 


Outlines of Beds and Masses. 

Sky outline of Plantations. 

Flowers chiefly to be in detached 
beds and masses, 

Flower-borders. 

Specimen plants. 


Architectural gardening, 


Influence of littlethings on Design 
and Execution. 


winter. 


Trees, 
Hedge-rows. 
Temporary shelter. 


Flower-garden. 

Rock or Fern Garden. 
Rose Garden, 
Pinetum. 

Winter Garden. 
Bowling Green, 
Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 





Kitchen Garden. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 
Cheshire. 

William Oxley, Esq., Mossley Hill, Aig- 
burth, near Liverpool. (Liverpool. 

Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 

Octagonal Flower garden, Maidenhead. 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., Acton Burnell. 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. (Warrington. 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Longman, Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden. 

Ditto for Tudor ditto. 

Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 

Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
duced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


Jobn Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [ water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanaeres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 





PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS. 


An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 

Mode of concealing offices. 

Curves in walks,andaccompanying plant- 

Masses of shrubs and specimens. _[ing. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting on a 
lawn, 80 as to secure vistas. 

Terminations to straight walks. 

Flower-beds in rows. 

Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border. 

Entering a place from a high road. 

Carriage-sweeps. 

Divergence of branches from a curve. 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front. 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses, 

Entrances and Lodges. 

Sea-side garden. [a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 

Belts of plantation. 
Effect of nearness in increasing the use 

of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Trregular vista view of church, &c. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto through a stone Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a flattish country. 

Ditto to a more undulating tract, 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Trellises, Verandahs, and other 
supports for Climbing plants. 
Flower-beds to be filled with 

low potted Evergreens in the 


Substitutes for Grass beneath 
Edgings tor Walks and Flower- 


IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTs., 
Park, Field, or Paddock. 


Green-housesandConservatories. 





—— 


PART IV. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 
Drainage, 
Levelling Hedge-rows, 
Formation of Roads and Walks, 
Ground-work. : 
Preparation of Ground for Plant. 
- ing and Grass, 
ealing with the Pi 
Planting for imm bint ng 
Time and Manner of Planting, 
Choice of Plants and mode of 
» obtaining them. 
upporting and Staking new) 
planted Trees, , 
Sowing down Grass Seeds, 
Preparation of Borders for Fruit 
Trees in Kitchen Garden, 
Plants suited for particular ocali« 
ties. 
Order in which the different 
rations should be performed. 











Foreground to a mountainons scene, 
Ditto to the sea ora lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with regard 
to their upper outlines, 

Clusters of Planting on swells and slopes. 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &. 

General picturesqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences. {seenery. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
for protection from cattle. 

Plantations straggling over the summit 
and down the face of a hill. 

Mode of forming terrace-walls. 
Masking changes of level at base of 
terrace walls. : 
Trees that blend with Grecian architec 

ture. 
Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 
Planting groups by the margins of lakes. 
Rustic Bridges. 
Rustic Summer-houses. ; 
Modes of staking and supporting trees, 
SECTIONS. 
Desirable form of land, as the site for 
house and garden. 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. 
General modes of shaping a lawn. 
Union of lines in undulations. 
Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. 
Terraces ascending from the house. 
Treatment of sloping land along front of 
house. ; 
Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 
Sunk fences of various kinds. : 
Raised ground around specimens and in 
A Rectory garden. [ plantations. 
Messrs. Frost’s garden at Chester. 
Forming and undulating mounds. 
Sunk foot-path on the estate of C 
Longman, Esq. 
Banks of lakes and pitching. 
Sea-side garden. 
Tile and rubble drains. 
Bed of walk. ; 
Lodge for catching water in walks. 
Walks and their verges. 
Fruit-tree border against wall. 


HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
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, THE STEREOSCOPE FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 








On the 1st of November (to be continued Monthly) will be published, 
No. 1, price 2s. 6d. of 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET; 


08, MONTHLY PACKET OF PICTURES FOR THE STEREOSCOPE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


FENTON, HOWLETT, SISSONS, TAYLOR, EDWARDS, 
BROWNRIGG, MOXHAM, ETC. 


* 





HE unsatisfactory manner in which Stereoscopic photo- 
graphs are at present issued, makes it desirable that an 
attempt should be made to give to so important a branch of art a 
regular and more responsible mode of publication. The charm of 
seeing a landscape, an edifice, or a work of connoisseurship so 
truthfully delineated as it is by photography is very great, but the. 
effect upon the senses and the imagination is much heightened when 
every particle of that delineation is brought, by the aid of the 
Stereoscope, into actual relief. 


An experiment has been made with success, in the case of the 
Sterzoscoric Macazine, to publish pictures for the Stereoscope 
mounted as book-plates, accompanied with descriptive memoirs, but 
there are many subjects of the highest general interest of which a 
description in detail is scarcely needed. The views when mounted 
ina book require, moreover, to be seen through a particular kind 
of Stereoscope. 


The Stereoscopic CaBInet will consist of 2 Monthly Packet of 
three first-class Stereoscopic photographs, mounted in the ordinary 
way on card, for use in any kind of Stereoscope; and they will be 
illustrative of subjects of general interest, requiring no more de- 
scription than can be conveniently printed at the back. The con- 
tents of the first three Numbers will be as follows :— 


No. I. 
1, Cuurcu oF Sr. OvEN, RoveEN, the finest example known of Flamboyant 
Gothic. Photographed by R. Howlet. 
2 Starve or Tanta, in the Grecian Saloon, British Museum. Photo- 
graphed by R. Fenton. 
3. Tue Yacur ‘“Maraguira,” Ovrwarp Bovunp. Photegraphed by 
Captain Henry at sea, during a cruise to Iceland. 


No. I. 
1 Tae Eeyrrian Gautery, Brivish Museva, with the fine statue of 
Discobolus in the foreground. Photographed by R. Fenton. 
2 Tut Canat, Quay, AND Maison pes BaTeLiers, Ghent. Photo- 
graphed by E. Moxham. 
3. View on THe Banks oF THE Lirrey, near Dublin. Photographed 
by T. M. Brownrige. 
No. Ill. 
1. Bronzes any Marpie Baccuic Mask From Pompeu, in the British 
Museum. Photographed by R. Fenton. 
2, Tue Suieip or AcHILLES, by Flaxman, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, Photographed by E. Edwards. 
§ Invention or THE CaTHEDRaL oF Brvces. Photographed by EF. 
Moxham. 


The Packets will pass through the post for a penny, and inay be ordered of 
any Bookseller in town ov country. 





This day is published, Vol. I. containing Fifty Stercographs, 
Price 21. 2s. cloth, of 


THE 
STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 
A SELECTION FOR THE STEREOSCOPE OF 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, 
RARE ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 

WITH DESCRIFTIVE LETTER-PRESS. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Falaise Castle, Normandy. 26. The Baptistery, Canterbury. 

2. The Hardinge Statue, Calcutta. 27. Tomb of Archbishop Howley. 

3. The Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 28. Whitby Abbey, Yorkshire. 

4, The Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 29. Kirkham Priory Gateway. 

5. The Great Cross of Muiredach, 30. Muckross Abbey, Killarne. 

6. Remarkable Block of Spar. 31. Ely Cathedral. 

7. Lichfield Cathedral. 32. The Pilgrims’ Staircase, Canterbury. 
8. The Salmon-Pool, Devil’s Glen. 33. Pont-y-Pant, North Wales. 

9. The Museum of Practical Geology. 34. The Tore Waterfall, Killarney. 

10, Cobham Park, Kent. 35. Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
11. Sackville Street, Dublin. 36. The Dargle Hole, Wicklow. 

12. The Succulent House, Kew. 37. Temple Collection of Antiquities. 
13, Statue of Dr. Johnson at Lichfield. 38. Temple Collection, No. 2, 

14. Carlton House, Kent. 39. Temple Collection, No. 3. 

15. The Wicklow Railway at Brayhead, 40. The Megatherium, British Museum. 
16. Raglan Castle, South Wales. 41. The Assafcetida Plant, Edinburgh. 
17. West Door of Rochester Cathedral. 42. Peterborough Cathedral. 

18. Farningham, Kent. 43. Ivory, The Temptation. 

19. Penshurst Castle, Kent. 44. Ivory, Jesus and Angels. 

20. Chantrey’s Sleeping Children. 45. Ivory, Marriage of St. Catherine. 
21. The Powerscourt Waterfall, Ireland. 46. Ruins at Clonmacnoise. 

22. Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire. 47. Groups of Corals, British Museum. 
23. Cobham Hall, Kent. 48. Hever Castle, Kent. 

24. Helmsley Castle, Yorkshire. 49, The Lycian Saloon, British Museum. 
25. Interior of Canterbury Cathedral. 50. Pont Aberglaslyn, North Wales. 





LIVERPOOL Courier. 

“ The Stercoscopic Magazine has more than realised the expectations of 
those who relied upon the good taste of Mr. Reeve, and the well-known 
care with which he issues the splendid illustrated works for which his 
house is celebrated. It contains representations of buildings remarkable 
for beauty and historical interest, the rarest objects contained in our 
repositories of science and art, and some of our most romantic bits of 
scenery. They are in the highest style of photographic art, being executed 
by Fenton, Taylor, Brownrigg, and other eminent photographers. Each 
plate is described in full, and some of the most eminent men of the day 
have contributed to make the work complete. Thus, in the number before 
us, we find a description of the Megatherium, by Professor Owen, and that 
of the vegetable wonder, the Assafcetida plant, by Professor Balfour. 

On the 1st November will be published, No. 17 (commencing Vol. II.). 

CONTENTS. 

1, Tue Fossi, GALLERY oF THE Britis Musrum, with the Gigantic 
Irish Deer in the foreground. Photographed by R. Fenton. The 
description by Professor Owen, F.R.S. 

2. THe Great Geyser BortnG Sprixc or Icenanp, taken immediately 
after an eruption, while the basin is yet steaming. Photographed 
by Captain Henry. 

3. THe GALLERY oF CoLossAL EcyptrANn ANTIQUITIES in the British 
Museum. Photographed by R. Fenton. The description by W. 8 
W. Vaux, M.A., F.S.A. 


** No. XVIII, to be published on the 1st of December, will contain a 
beautiful series of stereographs, illustrative of the Elgin Marbles. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Now ready, crown 4to. price lis. 


HE SECOND PILGRIMAGE OF GUIL- 
LAUME DE GUI ae entitled “THE BOOKE OF ; 
THE PYLGRYMAGE OF TH WLE.” Translated (as is sup- 
posed) from the original Frenehe a ith additions by Lydgate an. 1413, 
st by Caxton an. 1483, ‘with Illuminations taken from the 
8. copy in the British Museum. Edited by KATHERINE 
ISABE LA CUST. Also, 


HE ANCIENT POEM, entitled LE PELE- 
RINAGE DE L'HOMME,” by GUILLAUME DE GUILE- 
VILLE (1330), compared with “THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS” 


| 


of JOHN BUNYAN. With Illustrations and an oo contain- | 


ing the English Version by DAN JOHN LYDGAT 


“ That this poem was very popalar: in England, appears from the 
= of it occurring in Chaucer, and from the fact that the 


team) —Press. 

“ A volume full of deep interest to the admirers of John Bunyan, 
and of no. small value in illustrating the history of religious alle- 
gories.”’—Notes and Queries. 

“ This beautiful volume possesses features of interest, both to the 
philologist and the book-collector.”—Critic 


Basit Montacu Picxerine, 198, Piccadilly, W 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, being a 
Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, il- 
larney, Glengarriff, Cork, &e. By AN OXONIAN. With a Coloured 
oS mntiepiece, and’ Numerous Illustrations on W ood, by JOHN 


bd ra pleasant little book has just got into the shop-windows, and 
which is as seasonable in its way as the handbooks for English 
travel. Its effect is to give Ireland its turn of commendation to 
the tourist who travels simply for otal health or pleasure ; that is 
meges it is a model run of some two or three weeks, recounted in 

easant a vein by an enooymons, ‘Oxonian, and so character- 

istically and gracefully illustrated by Leech, that it must inevitably 
encourage others to imitate their example. Both author and 
artist saw the persons and things they encountered in a humorous 
light, and could have doubtless made a pleasant book from materials 
less promising, but the enjoyments of Irish travel at the command 
of oth persons are made obvious here in an eminent degree, 
when we have made avesy. allowance for the fancy or imagination 
of the exhibitors. . . This our latest report from Ireland 
is, therefore, most enc ‘ouraging, and, as we said above, it is calcu- 
lated to do Ireland the further benefit of sending Englishmen there 
in shoals in the course of this and the following seasons.’’—TJimes. 

“Tt is but justice to this wily Oxonian to admit that he is a very 
agreeable companion on the devious road by which he takes us from 
Dublin to Cork, vid Connamara. He has fine animal spirits, and a 
keen perc: eption of the ludicrous, as well as a considerable fund of 
good sense and cultivated tast He knows how to be serious or 
merry in season ; in short, he writes like a gentleman, and his book 
is worthy of the ‘admirable illustrations with which Mr. John Leech 

orned it. The very least of them, a tail-piece, representing a 

sleeping pig pig, is worth the price of the volume. "Spectator. 

k is just the thing to be illustrated by Mr. Leech, who is 
not a very deep satirist, and whose sympathies are evidently with 
the best society. His wonderful sketching will, indeed, make the 
volume popular. In these days of illustrated lite rature, it isa curious 
fact that Mr. Leech is the only illustrative artist. who draws 
Far gt and almost the only one who draws nature at all.” 

il 8. 
. There is a touch of kindliness for every Irish frailty and ab- 
surdity—a genuine enjoyment of Irish intelligence and humour— 
real admiration for the country, its scenery, and its capabilities— 
real sorrow for its sad condition, and.a due condemnation of the 
cowardly murders and ferocious ew to which its wonderful 
people are so much addicted.’ —Glo 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 
BY W. uM. THACKERAY. 


8. d., 
Ballads ....... 1 6 Sketches and meres in 
The Snob Pape 2 0 London.... 
The Tremendous Memoirs of Ba ndon.. 
tures of Major Gahagan., 1 0 A Little Dinner at Tim- 














The Fred “96 Boots : —Cox's | mins’s—The Bedford Row 
rr aren CY 55 ccacaregsee 10 

The ‘Yeiiowpiusix Memoirs: !The Fitzboodle Papers— 
—Jeames’s Diary ........ BS Ol] Me WEF crcccccccccs 2 6 

Novels by Eminent Hands. _,A Shabby Genteel Story .. 1 6 
—Character Sketches .... 6| The History of Samuel Tit- 

A Legend of the Rhine "| marsh and the Great Hog- 
Rebecca and Rowena.... 1 6} garty Diamond ..,........ 16 


BY DOUGLAS J ERROLD. 


The Story ofa Feather.... 2 0} Sketches ofthe English .. 1 6 
The Lesson of Life—The Punch’s Letters to his 
Lives of Brown, ne UDF édcussscspeesessze ss 1 6 
RODINSON.,.....00cccce0e0 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
A Christmas Carolin Prose 1 01+ The Poor Traveller; Boots 
The Cricket on the Hearth 1 0 at the Holly Tree Inn; 
The Story of Little Dombey 1 0 and Mrs. Gamp.......... 10 
The Chalemes .nccccccccceee 10 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GREEN HAND.” 
Next Week, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
INCHBRIDGE HAUNTED: A COUNTRY 


STORY. By GEORGE CUPPLES, Esq., Author of “ The 
Green Hand,” “ The Two Frigates,” &c. 


Edinburgh: Wi11aM P. Nowmo, 2, St. ree 
London: Smmrkrin, MarsHacr, & Co. 





This day is published, price 5s. in cloth ; per post, postage free. 
ILLAGE A SUBSTITUTE FOR MANURE; 


BASED ON SETHRG TULL'S SYSTEM OF SUCCESSIVE 
CORN-GROWING. By ALEXANDER BURNETT, M.A., Land 
Agent, Member of the Royal Agricultural Society, and of the Central 
Farmers’ Club, London. 


London: Wuirraxer & Co, Chester: Hucu Rosrrs.r 


le poem was translated by Lydgate in the succeeding century | 


STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE, 
Just ready, price 4s. 6d. elegantly bound in cloth. 
THE FIRST YEARLY VOLUME OF 


| REETON'S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION. 

Comprising a Complete Gazetteer of sig bet oot with accurate and 
beautifully-engraved Maps—A Perfect Cyclopedia of History, 

ncient and Modern—An Interesting Fylteene of Myth plogy—A | 
Comprehensive Compendium of Biography—A Treasury of Biblical 
Knowledge—A Reliable Enxomelve’s al Record—With the Correct 
Pronunciation of every Proper Nai 

By 8S. 0. BEETON ann JOHN SHERER. 


To be completed in Three Yearly Volumes. 


LONDON: 8. 0. BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


| *,* This Volume will be sent post free to any address b (as Publisher 


| BRITAIN AND THE 





| 


on receipt of postage-stamps value 4s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
IR JOHN FRANKLIN—ARCTIC REGIONS 


—WYLD’S NEW MAP OF THE RECENT DISCOVERIES 

N THE NORTHERN COAST OF AMERICA BY CAPTAIN 
M‘CLINTOCK,R.N.,in search of Sir John Franklin. In sheet,1s.6d. ; 

in case, 2s. 6d. 


SAN JUAN. — WYLD’S MAP OF THE 
FRAZER RIVER, WITH THE ISLAND OF SAN JUAN, 
AND THE BOUNDARY IN DISPUTE BETWEEN GREAT 
UNITED STATES. In sheet, 1s. 6d; in 





case, 28. 
James Wy tp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, 
and 2, Royal Exchange. 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON 
Will be published on November Ist. 
Price One SHILLING. 


Macmitian & Co., Canine: and 23, as Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C 





ON NOVEMBER Isr, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 
A NEW STORY, 
By tHe Autor or ‘‘Tom Brown’s Scuoot Days,” 
Will be commenced in “ Macm1LLan’s MaGazine,” No. I. 
Price One SHILLING. 


Macmitian & Co. » Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 





Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


TH E UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
No. 8, OCTOBER, contains— 
RIFLED ARMS. 
IDEALISTIC NOVELISTS. 
LITERATURE OF THE INDIAN REBELLION. 
AMERICAN NUMISMATICS., 
A GREAT MISTAKE.—PART II. 
MUNICIPAL RECORDS. 
SHELLEY: HIS FRIENDS AND BIOGRAPHERS. 
GROWING OUR OWN SILK. 
London: Wa. H. Aten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


i 


iad 





HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAIT GALLERY 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


Now Reapy. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Rey. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Kishop of Durham. Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. E.M Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. J. A. Hessey, D. Dd. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. Canon Stowe ll. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Winchester, Rev. Derwent Pees: 
Dean of Canterbury, Rev. ene oore. 
Dean of Chichester. Rey. J. E Paes. 
Dean of Fly. Rev. Thos. Dale. 
Dean of Carlisle. Rey. J. M. Bellew. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. ZZ. B, Hutchison. 
Archdeacon Robinson, 





In OcroneEr. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 
The Rey. J. Atlay, B.D., Vicar of Leeds, 


In PREPARATION. 
Rev. H. Set ne eee 


Archbishop of Dublin. 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Bishop of Lichfield 
Bishop of Manchester. 
Bishop of Norwich. 
Bishop Trower. Rey. J. W. Reeve. 
Dean of Ripon. Rey. W. Dalton, B.D, 
Archdeacon Evans. &e. Ke. 








Also, now ready, price 4s. each, 


Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, | Bishop of Aberdeen. 
.D. Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. ke. Ke. 

A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps, 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster _ and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Bookselle 





This day, fcap. price Half-a-Crown, 
HANDBOOK OF THE stn ene Aso 


By nin WIT PSOE aE a ea 
D Ts. + Inseri 
Hon. Lord Brougham. seiaae » to the Right 


Also, uniform with the above. 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA. 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SClEN¢g, 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Roszary, 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
ARR’S (King’s College) NEW CLASSICAL 


Cau ss ye IOGRAP MYTHOLOG 
GRAPHY. With 2000 additional 7 apt Authorities’ fae he 
ion, Classical Ill 


“ I know of no work to be pared with it for 
and conciseness.” —Dr. Mason. iad 


ARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE, including 
the researches of Grote, Thirlwall, &c. Third Edition; 7, ¢4, 








“ A very clear, impartial, arid complete compendi: 
very workmanlike manner. The discussion ‘of qutitin 4 
authorities is singularly satisfactory.”—Drax Lippert. 


London: Smpxin, MarsHatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 





NEW EDITION OF GRATTAN’S AMERICA, 
Early next week, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price %s, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


x 

IVILIZED AMERICA. By THOMAS 

COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic M: jesty's Consul 

for the State of Massachusetts, Honorary Member of the American 

Institute, the New York and Boston Historical Societies, te, &e.; 

Author ot “A Soot of the Netherlands,” “ Highways and By- 
ways,” &c., & 


“ This work wil no doubt scatter many delusions that are preva- 
lent, , amacng, us, and correct many mistakes. "— Literary Gazette, 

k is the result of many years’ a of the American 
. and their institutions.”—Morning 

“‘ The author enters on topics that a passing ‘traveller would hardly 
discuss. There is often an air of philosophical inquiry about his 
manner, and his delineations go below manners or morals to those 
feelings of human nature ons which morals and everything else ul- 
oer! depend.” —Specta 

A_ considerable pm of time has elapsed since E work on 
America so carefully prepared has issued Fate the En 
No pains, it is evident, have been spared in producing it. The 
writer has done his best, as every writer should do when he sits 
down in the face of a great subject, in the study of which he has 
had opportunities of experience.”’—Atheneum, 

“We must offer many apologies to two other authors for the very 
cursory notice of their volumes. Our excuse must be not only want 
of § ce, but also the much greater awe in our opinion of Mr. 
Gratt tan’s very remarkable work.”—Critic. 

“ Mr. Grattan’s work is a valuable and important one. « Civilized 
America’ is, on, the whole, the most important contribution — 
knowledge of the U nited States since the work of De Tocq 
—The Universal Review. 

“A very elaborate and searching survey of the national chare- 

teristics of the American U nion. The most valuable Portion of the 
work is the full account given of the diplomacy attending the 
settlement of the North-eastern boundary.”—The Economist. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





This day is published, price 3d. No. XV. of 


NCE A WEEK. A Miscellany of Literatu, 
Art, Science, and Popular Information, illustrated by Leech, 
Tenniel, Millais, H.K. Browne, C. Keene, W olf, and others. 
ConTENTs :— 

A Railway Journey, By Anon. eter by John Tenniel. 
New Westminster Bridge. By D. F 
Cannibalism in Europe. By R.H. Tlustrated by H. G. Hine. 
Round the Hop-Bin. By E.D. F. Ilustrated by Huard. 
One bs on the Stage. By Helen Downes. Illustrated by F-J. 


Follies s Food. B eee Martineau. 
Sulphurwell. B 
La Fille Bien Gardée. “By S.B. Mlustrated by Millais. 


Parts I. II. and III. are published, price 1s. each. 
London: Brapsuny & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, BC. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d, Part IX. of 


(PHE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, being the Fourth Division, ofthe ENGLIBE 
CYCLOP_ADIA, conducted by CHARLES KNIG 
ti This part comprises from the article “ coat to the com- 
mencement of “ COTTON MANUFACTURE.” 
Vols. I. and II. are now ready, price 12s. each. 


The following Divisions are completed : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price 31. ; or in Three Volumes half-bound moroc, 
price 3l. 12s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, price 2l. 2s. ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound moroees 
price 21, 10s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Four Volumes, price 2l. 28. ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound moroce?, 
price 21. 10s. 


*,* Any Number or Part may be had separately. 
London: Brapavry & Evaxs, 11, Bouverie Street, B.C. 
_——— 





Just published, Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOM@oPATHY AND HYDROPATHY IM- 
PARTIALLY APPRECIATED. With Notes Illustrative of 
the Infiuence of the Mind on the Body. By EDWIN LEE, M.D. 


Also, Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[HE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND 


AND THEIR REMEDIAL RESOURCES, 
Joun Crturcuitt, New Burlington Strect. 
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s0NDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1859. 





REVIEWS. 


—— 


Some Memorials of Renée of France. (Bos- 
worth & Harrison.) 


History never tires. Whether as a compre- 
hensive summary, where all the parts are 
diminished and made to fit into one ano- 
ther like @ mosaic, or whether in mono- 
graphs, where single lives are dilated into 
colossal statues, it is equally the most in- 
teresting study we can have, and almost the 
fallest of instruction. The positive sciences 
themselves have nothing greater to teach us 
than has history: for if those reveal the 
things of nature, this enables us to 
e the laws which govern the moral 
world and influence the progress and the 
conduct of man. Wherefore, we are thank- 
ful to each person who contributes his mite 
or hig shekel to our historical wealth, for by 
these contributions are we best able to judge 
of human life, and to elucidate the unspoken 
law of the great providence of history. The 
chief danger of historical writers lies in par- 
tisaship. So very few are content to tell 
their story simply, or rather to let their story 
tell itgelf. They must be either advocates or 
accusers ; they must carry into the past the 
ions of the present, and make their 
judgments anachronisms by not keeping 
them strictly to the spirit of the bygone 
times, This is not true history; it is party 
politics in masquerade. 

Our present author—or should we not say 
authoress ?—keeps clear of all rea par- 
tisanship, properly so called, but she has 
strong religious convictions, which make 
themselyes tolerably apparent. She is in- 
tnsely Protestant, and anything short of 
échn Calvin and his school meets with 
neither sympathy nor mercy at her hands. 
Bren Vittoria Colonna, that gracious, crys- 
talline, noble woman, is spoken of as remain- 
ng “to point a moral” in church history, 
weause she died within the pale of the 
‘hurch of Rome after her early bias towards 
te Neapolitan Reformers; and Bernardo 
(chino, the Capuchin monk, who preached 
' m under the cowl, and finally passed 
ito @ different school of thought, is said “to 

ave passed into the light, only to pass out 
4 it into the darkness of Socinianism on the 

side.” Yet we owe very much of our 
Present, © ope freedom to men who, like 
, When they rejected one pope, refused 
5 take another, and declined 4 innate to 
(alyin the mental allegiance which they had 
nied to Paul. There were few men of this 
amp in the early times of the Reformation. 
or the most it was but a transfer of 
sar and the continuance of office; the 
h confessor was dismissed, and the 
“ran pastor taken in his stead; the 
} a infallibility set aside, and Calvin's ex- 
ine to the apostolic place. It was eminently 
: som a: —— a epee tan 

» Conscientions, but timid and yieldin 
bie and who found herself aitethy seule 
walk y the mental supports, the 
aa irons, to which she had been accus- 
Calvin was her confessor, director, 
yon pope former Romish 
, m; and she leaned on him 
ye guidance and support as trustingly as, in 
ry Ss by, she had leaned on others now 
Which ait then, Ochino adopted opinions 
pseviber pre holds to be unsound, we 
to be thankful for the example 





of mental independence and spiritual man- 
hood taught thereby. 


Few characters are more individual than 
that of Renée of France. The small, pale, 
deformed woman, with her ardent soul and 
her constitutional timidity—earnest for the 
right, yet temporising whenever the struggle 
was at hand; womanlike, borne down by her 
husband, and always to be overcome through 
her love for her children; bold only in secret 
daring, and quailing before open violence; 
quick in expedient, yet guileless in soul; 
secret, but truthful; underhand in her deal- 
ings, but no plotter—she stands out distinctly 
from the confused mass of historical masks 
which flit to and fro in the dark background 
of time. An entirely loveable woman was 
she ; full of noble aspirations and ofa genuine, 
if timid, nature; timid, not weak; but con- 
scious of personal defects, and under the 
fatal depression which that consciousness 
always entails more or less entirely on women. 
Had she possessed the beauty of Marguerite 
de Valois, or of her step-mother, Lucrezia 
Borgia, we should have found her actions of 
a widely different stamp. As it was, her 
whole life bore the impress of her personal 
unloveliness ; and the shy shrinking and 
want of self-reliance, notorious in her youth, 
was but the consequence thereon. Yet she 
had good friends and loving hearts about 
her. Madame de Soubise, her gowvernante 
by office and her mother by love; John 
Calvin, her spiritual father; Clement Mardt, 
with his wild wit and undisciplined nature, 
as her panegyrist, and even her defender 
and advocate; Madame de Pons, the ac- 
complished and noble-hearted daughter of 
Madame de Soubise; the learned Celio Cal- 
cagnini; the Greek scholar Gregorio Giraldi ; 
and Manardi, the first physician of the day ; 
Olympia Morata, the young “ tenth muse ;” 
Vittoria Colonna, the female Petrarch; 
and others of less historical note but of no 
less moral worth; all surrounded her with 
their loving homage and loyal adhesion, and 
did their best to make the rough parts of 
her life smooth and easy to her. And indeed, 
had she not adopted the new Reformers and 
their opinions, her life might have passed 

leasantly enough. Duke Ercole seems to 

have loved her moderately well for those 
lax times. If she had no beauty to charm 
his eye, her talents, her intellect, and her 
goodness might have won his heart; for he 
was no mere soldier as so many were, but 
had, in spite of all his weakness and fatal 
Sybaritism, power to appreciate what haply 
he could not imitate. His character is not 
inaptly summarised by our anonymous 
author : 


‘“‘The first acts of Ercole, after his accession, 
were those of mercy and charity towards his sub- 
jects ; next, directing his thoughts to the duties of 
government, he gave his assent to a plan which 
had been proposed during Alfonso’s life-time for 
the reform of the statutes of the city of Ferrara. 
On succeeding to the duchy, Ercole was in his 
twenty-seventh year, having been born on the 14th 
April, 1508. Muratori describes him as ‘a prince 
of a fine presence, above the ordinary stature, of 
grave speech, yet withal pleasant, splendid, mag- 
nanimous, clement.’ He was pious, too, after the 
most approved fashion of his religion ; for besides 
founding churches, he aided in the formation of 
conventional establishments, and introduced foreign 
religious fraternities into Ferrara. He seems to 
have had a paternal feeling for his subjects, and 
he was, in contradistinction to his father, em- 
phatically a man of peace. But his love of 
splendour soon degenerated into effeminate luxury ; 
his desire for peace induced a policy of unworthy 
compliances; if he spent but little upon the 








operations of war, he squandered much treasure 
upon the pageants of a day ; whilst his piety soon 
assumed the form of a persecuting bigotry that 
spared in its exercise neither his subjects nor the 
partner of his ducal state. 

“ Between his duchess and himself, there lay, 
however, the common ground of their mutual love 
of art, science, and letters. Such studies were 
cherished by Ercole, and ‘he wrote with elegance 
both in prose and verse.’ He formed an admirable 
collection of medals, and was regarded as the 
founder of the celebrated museum of Ferrara. He 
introduced the art of weaving after the Flemish 
manner into his capital city ; rebuilt and enlarged 
the superb Belriguardo Palace, besides erecting two 
new ones at Coparo and Montegna. He also 
made considerable additions to Modena, which 
city he fortified.” 

Had Renée’s orthodoxy been as unques- 
tioned as her intellect, there is no doubt then 
but that her influence over her husband 
would have been entire. Influence over 
others is the gift of moral worth when united 
with intelligence; and few are so weak 
or so wicked as to disallow the power. 
But when his wife’s leanings became so noto- 
rious that foreign potentates interfered with 
their advice—not too friendly towards Renée 
—then Duke Ercole’s love, whatever that 
might have been, lost root and ground, and 
he began the system of personal oppression 
which only ended when her recantation 
destroyed his pretext. He first dismissed 
Madame de Soubise and her daughter, 
Madame de Pons; Clement Marédt shared 
the same fate; though Calvin still lingered 
at the court under the name of Charles 
D'Espeville, and well guarded from the 
duke’s recognition : 





‘*But Italy was not a safe place for so renowned. 
a ‘heretic ;’ and the officials of the Inquisition 
soon traced him to his place of concealment. We 
are told that they even succeeded in arresting 
him, before he could effect his escape from Ferrara, 
but that whiist conducting him as a prisoner to 
Bologna, they were overtaken by a troop of armed 
men, secretly despatched (it was believed) by the 
Duchess Renée, who liberated the captive and set 
him forward in safety on his homeward way. As 
to his royal patroness, it is averred by some that 
she contrived to conceal her sympathy with the 
Reformed for some time longer. Other writers, 
however, of greater credibility, maintain that she 
suffered a sharp rebuke from her husband for 
complicity with those of the proscribed doctrine ; 
and that she was compelled by him to resume the 
external practices of that religion which she had 
in her heart forsaken. It may have been so—but, 
with Calvin’s visit to Ferrara, the Duchess Renée 
was lost to the Church of Rome for ever. She 
temporised—but she fell not finally away from 
the truth which she then received.” 


Then, as still further evidences of her 
sympathy with the Reformers were given— 
as Bruccioli dedicated his Italian Bible to 
her, “the most illustrious Lady Renée of 
France, Duchess of Ferrara;” as Olympia 
Morata, the friend, companion, and fellow 
student of the Princess Anna, became openly 
“tainted,” yet was sheltered, loved, and 
caressed ; as she was suspected of complicity 
in the Fieschi or “per impulso di 
sangue”’ working secretly in the cause; 
and when the death of Francis I. left 
her without any protector against her hus- 
band—for wives generally needed stronger 
protection than even maidens in those 
days—Duke Ercole took the law into his 
own hands, and wrought by violence for 
the conversion which did not seem likely 
to come by grace. The Jesuits were es- 
tablished in Ferrara, and the duchess 
marked out asa probable “ subject” for Jajo : 
“but the order was odious to Renée, and 
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she never admitted Jajo to her presence, 
though he abode at Ferrara for two years. 
She probably divined the purpose of his 
mission, and resolved to disappoint it.” 
Then the persecution began, and “ the hour | 
was nigh when Renée must make her choice, 
declare her faith or deny it.” 


France, Ercole, first dismissing every one of 
the court ever so distantly suspected of 
heresy, gave her up to the holy exercises of the 
Doctor Oriz, one of the pope's penitentiaries ; 
the duchess being then in seclusion at the 
palace of Consandolo. But Renée was firm: 


‘‘The efforts of Oriz were fruitless. The in- 
quisitor persuaded, argued, preached, threatened 
in vain. Nay, we are told, that the duchess 
‘endured with obstinacy the execution of all 
those menaces.’ In her retirement, whether it 
were compulsory or self-chosen, she prosecuted 
her correspondence with Geneva; and even 
scrupled not to eat meat on Wednesdays, in 
direct contravention of the laws of the so-called 
Catholic Church. These were unpardonable 
offences. Popery could not tolerate her friend- 
ship with the Genevese reformer, nor her dis- 
obedience of its commandment ‘to abstain from 
meats.’ But Renée’s contumacy was still further 
aggravated by her attempts to proselytise (as may 
be inferred from the phrase employed by Frizzi— 
‘farsi degli alunni’) in the neighbouring Terra di 
Argenta, Here was a perversion of the whole- 
some discipline of the solitude of Consandolo ! 
All exhortations, severities, ‘representations,’ in- 
structions, had been evidently thrown away on 
this incorrigible heretic, when even in her place of 
banishment she could not be restrained from the 
endeavour to disseminate her principles. The 
matter of the ‘alunni’ made the full cup of the 
duke’s indignation to overflow. He had laboured 
in vain for her conversion. His confessor Pelletario 
was compelled to acknowledge that he found her 
‘obstinately fixed in her doctrinal opinions.’ 
Oriz, from whose persuasion so much had been 
hoped, might as well have remained in Paris,—so 
useless had been his eloquence. These were 
bitter subjects of reflection to Ercole. He deter- 
mined to strike a decisive blow. It is true that 
his powers were limited. Even the mysterious 
termination of the ‘ Instruction’ to Oriz could not 
have been interpreted to mean the infliction of the 
last penalties of Romish cruelty on the unfortunate 
duchess. Such means as had been freely resorted 
to in many an Italian dungeon in the case of 
ignobler heretics could not be tried in hers. But 
solitary imprisonment—that most appalling of all 
punishments—the removal of her children, the 
inhibition of ‘heretical books,’ whereby she had 
been wont to nourish her proscribed opinions, 
these measures might be adopted with some hope 
of success. The duke hesitated no longer. On 
the night of the 7th September (that thereby he 
might strike the greater terror into the soul of 
Renée), he caused her to be conveyed from the 
Palace di S. Francesco in a carriage, under the 
escort of the Bishop Rossetti, and the Cavaliere 
Bonifazio Ruggiere da Reggio, his counsellor, to 
the gloomy Castle of Ferrara. There, strictly 
confined in the Cavallo chambers,—those looking 
down on the equestrian statue of Niccolo III.,— 
with only two attendants, and hindered from 
holding communication with any one except her 
*maestra di casa,’ she had time to meditate on 
her situation, and to anticipate still worse results. 
The two princesses were taken to the Convent di 
Corpo Cristo, where they were admitted as pupils, 
to be carefully educated in what was termed the 
Catholic faith.” 


The right chord was touched now. What 
the woman could dare the mother shrank 
from. Renée made her confession, de- 
manded absolution, took the sacrament, ab- 
stained from meat on fast days, and, asa 
reward, was allowed to sup with her husband 
on the night of the very day whereon she 
signed her recantation : 


Acting under | 
the advice of her nephew, Henry II. of 





“That same night they supped together in 
token of their renewed amity, and the next day 
(Sept. 24th) the children, of whose presence she 
had been so harshly deprived, were again con- 
signed to her maternal care. To leave no doubt 
of the reality of her so-called conversion, she 
demanded to partake again, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, of the Sacrament of the Mass, and the duke, 
being entirely persuaded of the sincerity of her 
repentance, permitted her to return to the Palace 
of St. Francesco on the 1st of December following.” 


Renée’s recantation created an immense 
and painful impression among the Reformers. 
Calvin wrote of it to his coadjutor William 
Farrel thus: “There is.sad intelligence, 
and more certain than I could wish that it 
were, of the Duchess of Ferrara, that over- 
come by threats and reproaches, she has 
fallen. What shall I say, except that in- 
stances of fortitude in nobles are rare?” 
“And Olympia Morata thus comments on 
the duchess’s ‘act of weakness,’ in a letter 
to Paolo Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’Istria, 
dated ‘Heidelberg, 1555. I am afflicted 
but not astonished at the fall of this 
princess, whom I knew in other times. 
I am more surprised at the sad de- 
fection of several others. My mother 
stands firm in the midst of the storm. 
Glory be to God, to whom all praise is due.’”’ 
But Renée only fell away for a time. “The 
mask soon became an instrument of tor- 
ture ;”’ and Calvin, while dealing tenderly 
with her weakness, did not fail to speak 
warmly against her duplicity, and the fear of 
persecution. In the midst of all this strange 
uncertain inner life of hers, her persecutor, 
Henry IL, was struck down by Montmo- 
rency’s lance, and in three months after 
Duke Ercole died too, leaving the duchess 
“the occupant of the palace of Belriguardo, 
and of half the lands appertaining there- 
unto, for so long as she shall live a good 
Catholic.” Renée had no idea of living a 
good Catholic; and, not long after her hus- 
band’s death, the curb being then wanting, 
openly declared her Protestantism, and so 
was forced to leave Ferrara, her son Alfonso 
not daring to dispute the will of Pio Quarto, 
when he complained to him of the “ scandals 
which the heresy of the mother of the reign- 
ing Duke of Ferrara” was bringing upon 
Holy Mother Church and the House of Este 
combined. From Ferrara Renée returned 
to France, where she found her opinions in 
no better odour than they had been in 
Italy : 

“It would seem that Renée’s return to France 
had happened at an inauspicious moment for 
herself—just as her unworthy son-in-law, Francis 
of Guise, was projecting the entire subversion of 
the Reformation. To be forced to leave Ferrara 
for religion’s sake, and then to find, on her arrival 
in her own country, the cause with which she was 
now and from henceforth to be identified so cruelly 
menaced, might have appalled one whose constancy 
was less matured; but it did not alarm Renée. 
On the contrary, she did not disguise her feelings ; 
‘deploring the present state of things,’ she 
‘sharply reproached her son-in-law, and declaring 
that if she had arrived before Condé was im- 
prisoned, she would have hindered it, warned 
Guise to desist in future from offering violence to 
princes of the royal stock, for that such wounds 
would bleed long, and that it never ended well 
with any one who had been first in the assault 
upon chiefs of royal blood.’ ” 


The first things she heard of on her 
arrival were the persecution of the 
Huguenots and the terrible butchery of 
Castelneau and his companions ; which 
butcheries or executions were reserved, 





contrary to custom, until after dinner, to 


a —— _ — ——— 
aunuse the ladies who were weary of Amboige 
“and what is worse, the king and his 
brothers appeared at these spectacles, arg 
the sufferers were pointed out to them 
the cardinal, with the signs of a man who 
rejoiced greatly to animate the py; 
against his own subjects; for when they 
died with the greatest constancy, he would 
say, ‘ Behold, sire, these audacious infuriates! 
The fear of death cannot abate their ie 
the 


and malice: what would they then do j 
had you in their hands ?’” 

Uneasy at court, Renée then withdrew to 
her dower lands of Montargis, where her life 
passed away in almsgiving, pious exercises, 
and the shielding of such “ malignants ’ 4s 
fled to her for shelter: 

‘‘Montargis became a place of refuge forthe 
Huguenots from several parts of the kingdem, a 
from Paris, Melun, Nemours, Louis, Sens, Bloj 
Tours ; nay, even of several of the Roman religion 
flying from the tumults of the war, of which this 
good duchess received several terrible assaults 
after that the prince, seeing the camp of his 
enemies approaching Orleans, had sent to recall 
all his men.” 

Through all the storms that followed, the 
dowager duchess held her ground firmly, 
resisting violence and insinuation alike, and 
no longer failing the great principles which 
she had adopted. She lived to see the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew; and it was not 
until three years after that she died, at sixty- 
five, worn out with mental trouble and 
grieving for the sorrows yet to come. “May 
many daughters of France yet rise to emulate 
her faith, patience, and charity !” 

It would be ungracious to say a harsh 
word of this well-conceived monograph. 
The writer’s modesty and good faith alone 
should preserve her from ungentle attacks, 
had she not even achieved a very pleasant, 
if not brilliant, success. She has been 
earnest, conscientious, and industrious; and 
she has gone to the best sources, and spared 
no trouble to verify her statements and make 
her work complete. One only omission we 
would notice—her strange ignorance of Mr. 
Trollope’s late work, “ A Decade of Italian 
Women,” which, though it might not have 
much aided her own steps, ought to have 
caused her to obliterate a foot-note respect 
ing Olympia Morata, where she speaks 0: 
Jules Bonnet’s “ Vie ier sm Morata” as 
the best memoir “accessible to the English 
student of all that have been written of her. 
The charming “Decade” should not have 
been passed over in such neglect, had its 
existence been known. This is the only flaw 
which we feel disposed to find in 4 
where even the faults have a good and noble 
meaning,—where the whole tendency is pure 
and high-minded, and where the writer " 
shown undeniable patience, fine principle, 
modesty, and keen sensibility. 








The Life and Times of Samuel gs 
Inventor of the Spinning Machine . 
the Mule. By Gilbert J. French. — 
Simpkin & Marshall. Manchester: 
ham & Co. Bolton: J. Cunliff and Co) 

Wuen a gentleman sets to work to 

a lecture be read before a Mechanics Tn 

stitute, or any meeting of a similar ee 

it is natural enough that he should intt 

duce certain statements and allusions 3 

reference to local subjects which are likely 

possess an interest for his peculiar au 


received with comparative indi 





the public at large. But when, as 8 
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, the gentleman yields a reluctant 
- and publishes the valuable lecture 
hich was listened to with so much pleasure, 
ye might perhaps expect that he would omit 


he sake of the local rather than of 


| 


to the repeated solicitations of his | 


those points which were originally intro- | 
ioe fr 
the 


public : or, at least, that he would 
he content to leave them as they are, and 
yt make this occasion an opportunity for 
siding very considerably to their number. 
Human expectation, however, is proverbially 
gible: and Mr. French, in giving to the 
world at large the substance of two lectures 
delivered by him before the Bolton Mechanics’ 


Institute, on the Life and Times of Samuel | 


Crompton, has disappointed it signally in 
bth the particulars to which we have 
referred. his surely rather an odd mode of 
introducing his book to the general public, 
tp ceompany it by a preface which dwells 
almost exclusively upon the difficulties which 
heas President of the Institute, experienced 
in providing a series of lectures for the last 
muter-session, and which gives a detailed 
listof those discourses which were actually 
ddivered, from the Vicar of Bolton’s “ Per- 
smal Recollections of the Island of Ceylon,” 
to Robert Haywood, Esq., J.P.’s “ Notes of 
lis recent Visit to St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow.” What interest can the world at 
large be supposed to take in the facts, that 
the aforesaid Institute offers the use of five 
thousand volumes to be read at the homes of 
he members, together with other advantages, 
othe small charge of half-a-crown a quarter ? 
t that “the accomplished author” of the 
‘Ancient Baronial Halls of England” (Mr. 
\(. Hall) liberally presented a copy of that 

wk, with proof impressions of the prints, to 
* Bolton Free Public Library ? Since, as 

ias Mr. French has been able to ascertain, 

fuel Crompton did not attend the Bolton 

School, what earthly necessity is 

tie for dilating on the excellence of this 

Istution, or for informing us that the 

lwed Dr. Lempriave was for several years 

or master? and why add to this the 

ore gratuitous information that “ Ains- 

Wn, the grammarian, to whom every 













ixbol in Bolton”? One must surely be a 
lay, or at least an inhabitant, of Bolton, 
Wtpreciate at its full value the “ remark- 

md very pleasing contrast” exhibited 







“¥wed to be killed weekly in Bolton, while 
‘umber of fat oxen now killed there 

bate ety, and sometimes reaches one 

8; 

that 


@ week: but in order thoroughly to 
at lied by Mr. Marshall, of the 






statement, conveyed in a foot-note, 

all,” it is, we fear, absolutely 

fey that the reader should be either 

ad ll himself, or at the least a 
§ xv t 






hat gentleman's family. 
story of Samuel Crompton, however, 
entangled from the extraneous 
ibis which Mr. French has associated 
No little interest even to the general 
e family from which he sprung 
to be one of considerable antiquity, 
tat the time of his birth, somewhat 
ms pon worldly circumstances. He was 
yt On December 3rd, 1753, at Firwood, in 
7 township of Tonge, near Bolton, where 
Parents occupied s farm, and, as the 
“i was, employed their leisure 
ms » Spinnin ri 
lather diene pinning, and weaving. 


hen Samuel was five years 
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sh scholar owes a debt of gratitude, 
Wimself educated and afterwards taught | 


that in 1795 not more than one | 


latter estimate is founded on “in- | 





old. Shortly before that event, the family 


had removed to a portion of an old mansion | t 





The expense of taking out a patent was in 
hese days so enormous as to place this 


in the same township, called Hall-in-the- | method of protecting his interests quite 


Wood, where Samuel lived with his mother 
for many years, and where he conceived and 
carried out the invention which has im- 
mortalised his name. In order to convey a 
precise idea of the service rendered by this 


| remarkable discovery, it is necessary to state 


very briefly the previous condition of the 
cotton-spinning trade. Until 1758, all the 
cotton-yarn used in this or any other country 
was spun in single threads by the hand: a 
method which, in the then rude state of the 
loom, was found to furnish as much raw 
material as the weaver could readily dispose 
of. The invention of the fly shuttle in that 
year, by Kay of Bury, by enabling the weaver 
to make nearly twice as much cloth as he 





| beyond his reach; and, as the superiority of 


| the yarn which he brought into the market 
was a conclusive proof that he must be pos- 
sessed of some secret improvement in the 
| art of spinning, he found his residence con- 
| stantly beset by prying eyes, the vigilance 
of which he was not always able to evade. 
| It is related, and probably with truth, that 
| Arkwright found means of paying a surrep- 
titious visit to the machine. At length, 
wearied out by this protracted persecution, 
Crompton gave up the contest, and sur- 
| rendered his invention to the public on the 
| strength of a written agreement in which 
| many of the most wealthy manufacturing 
firms in the neighbourhood bound themselves 





could before, disturbed the equilibrium | to pay to him the sums respectively attached 
between supply and demand; and efforts | to their names. The list of subscribers ap- 
were accordingly made to devise improved | pended to this agreement is one of the most 
methods of spinning, by which the increased | remarkable and suggestive documents with 
demand for yarn might be satisfactorily met. | which we are acquainted. It contains, as we 
The first of these was made by Lewis Paul, | have said, the names of most of the wealthiest 
who, in the same year, took out a patent for | and most influential firms in the neighbour- 
a method of spinning wool and cotton by | hood, who were purchasing, at what we may 


| was to prevent the thread from being sub- 








rollers. This invention, though containing 
the germ of all future improvements, and 
though supported, as Mr. French expressly 
tells us, by the inventor of James’s fever 
powder (of all men in the world), was soon 
abandoned. It was not till after a lapse of 
nearly thirty years, in 1767, that the same 
idea was taken up by a mechanic named 
Highs, who, assisted by one Kay, a clock- 
maker, experimented on the roller process to 
some extent. The celebrated Richard Ark- 
wright, then a barber in Bolton, hearing of 
these experiments, directed towards their 
prosecution all that indomitable energy and 
perseverance to which his success in life was 
owing, and finally succeeded in establishing 
the system of spinning by rollers. It was 
in the same year that James Hargreaves, a 
weaver near Blackburn, invented the spin- 
ning-jenny, by means of which he was 
enabled to spin sixteen threads at a time. 
Neither of these machines, however, suc- 
ceeded in producing yarns of sufficient fine- 
ness to be employed in the weaving of deli- 
cate muslins, for which at that time there 
was great demand: and it was to this point 
that Crompton especially directed his atten- 
tion. It was in 1774 that he began the con- 
struction of his improved machine, and it 
took him five years to bring it to completion. 
This machine, which from its combining the 
leading features of Arkwright’s and Har- 
greaves’ instruments, is commonly called 
the Mule, is further distinguished by a 
feature peculiar to itself, the introduction of 
which is characterised by competent autho- 
rities as the corner-stone of the invention— 
viz., the spindle-carriage, the effect of which 


jected to any strain until it was completed. 
Some idea of the efficiency of the machine 
may be formed from the fact that, whereas, 
previous to its invention, it was supposed to 
be impossible to spin yarn as fine as eighty 
hanks to the pound, there were in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 specimens of yarn spun 
by its agency of the extraordinary fineness 
of seven hundred hanks to the pound. 

The problem being thus triumphantly 
solved, it might be supposed that the reward 


| presume they considered an equitable rate, an 
| Invention, the importance of which must, even 
| then, have been abundantly apparent ; and 
| it contains fifty-five subscribers of one guinea 
each, twenty-seven of half a guinea, one of 
seven and sixpence, and one of five and six- 
pence, making a grand total of 72/. 11s. 6d. 
| (not 671. 6s. 6d. as Mr. French calculates). 
| T . 

| Nor was the whole of this lordly sum ever 
| realised: not a shilling was paid in advance, 
| and some of the subscribers, when subse- 
| quently applied to for the money, refused 
payment; and the sum actually received by 
Crompton was just sufficient to build him a 
new machine containing four spindles more 
than that which he had given up. Thus 
far the Mule had certainly brought in little 
enough to its inventor. But this was not 
all. Crompton had yet to learn that he was 
the only man in England who was not to 
have the chance of making a respectable 
living by the free competitive use of his owr 
machine. He found himself unable to en- 
large his operations, owing to the impos- 
sibility of retaining workmen in his em- 
ploy; for, no sooner had they acquired 
some little experience of the trade, than 
they were invariably seduced from his 
service by the higher offers of his more 
wealthy competitors ; it being supposed that, 
if he taught them, they must know their 
business well. The result of this was, to 
quote his own words, that he found he 
“must be always teaching green hands, em- 
ploy none, or quit the country:” a dilemma 
which reduced itself to the alternative of 
giving up spinning, or leaving his native 
land. He adopted the former course, gave 
up his mules, and returned to his original 
occupation of weaving, spinning only as 
much yarn as he could employ in his own 
looms as a small manufacturer. 

The remainder of Crompton’s story con- 
sists almost entirely of a record of the at- 
tempts which were subsequently made to 
secure to him some adequate reward for the 
almost incalculable services which his in- 
vention had rendered to the commercial wel- 
fare of his country. In 1800 some gentlemen 





would not be slow in following, and that, at 
the time of his marriage in 1780, Crompton | 
was fairly started on the road to worldly | 
wealth and advancement. The very reverse | 
of .these suppositions proved to be the fact. | 


| by 


of Manchester endeavoured to organise a 
subscription for this purpose on an extensive 
scale; but the scheme, which began with 
the most hopeful prospects, was interrupted 
the breaking out of the war, and its 
natural effects upon trade, and the utmost 
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she never admitted Jajo to her presence, 
though he abode at Ferrara for two years. 
She probably divined the purpose of his 
mission, and resolved to disappoint it.” 
Then the persecution began, and “ the hour 
was nigh when Renée must make her choice, 
declare her faith or deny it.” Acting under 
the advice of her nephew, Henry II. of 
France, Ercole, first dismissing every one of 
the court ever so distantly suspected of 
heresy, gave her up to the holy exercises of the 
Doctor Oriz, one of the pope’s penitentiaries ; 
the duchess being then in seclusion at the 
palace of Consandolo. But Renée was firm: 


“‘The efforts of Oriz were fruitless. The in- 
quisitor persuaded, argued, preached, threatened 
in vain. Nay, we are told, that the duchess 
‘endured with obstinacy the execution of all 
those menaces.’ In her retirement, whether it 
were compulsory or self-chosen, she prosecuted 
her correspondence with Geneva; and even 
scrupled not to eat meat on Wednesdays, in 
direct contravention of the laws of the so-called 
Catholic Church. These were unpardonable 
offences. Popery could not tolerate her friend- 
ship with the Genevese reformer, nor her dis- 
obedience of its commandment ‘to abstain from 
meats.’ But Renée’s contumacy was still further 
aggravated by her attempts to proselytise (as may 
be inferred from the phrase employed by Frizzi— 
‘farsi degli alunni’) in the neighbouring Terra di 
Argenta, Here was a perversion of the whole- 
some discipline of the solitude of Consandolo ! 
All exhortations, severities, ‘representations,’ in- 
structions, had been evidently thrown away on 
this incorrigible heretic, when even in her place of 
banishment she could not be restrained from the 
endeavour to disseminate her principles. The 
matter of the ‘alunni’ made the full cup of the 
duke’s indignation to overflow. He had laboured 
in vain for her conversion. His confessor Pelletario 
was compelled to acknowledge that he found her 
*obstinately fixed in her doctrinal opinions.’ 
Oriz, from whose persuasion so much had been 
hoped, might as well have remained in Paris, —so 
useless had been his eloquence. These were 
bitter subjects of reflection to Ercole. He deter- 
mined to strike a decisive blow. It is true that 
his powers were limited. Even the mysterious 
termination of the ‘ Instruction’ to Oriz could not 
have been interpreted to mean the infliction of the 
last penalties of Romish cruelty on the unfortunate 
duchess. Such means as had been freely resorted 
to in many an Italian dungeon in the case of 
ignobler heretics could not be tried in hers. But 
solitary imprisonment—that most appalling of all 
punishments—the removal of her children, the 
inhibition of ‘heretical books,’ whereby she had 
been wont to nourish her proscribed opinions, 
these measures might be adopted with some hope 
of success. The duke hesitated no longer. On 
the night of the 7th September (that thereby he 
might strike the greater terror into the soul of 
Renée), he caused her to be conveyed from the 
Palace di 8S. Francesco in a carriage, under the 
escort of the Bishop Rossetti, and the Cavaliere 
Bonifazio Ruggiere da Reggio, his counsellor, to 
the gloomy Castle of Ferrara. There, strictly 
confined in the Cavallo chambers,—those looking 
down on the equestrian statue of Niccolo III.,— 
with only two attendants, and hindered from 
holding communication with any one except her 
*maestra di casa,’ she had time to meditate on 
her situation, and to anticipate still worse results. 
The two princesses were taken to the Convent di 
Corpo Cristo, where they were admitted as pupils, 
to be carefully educated in what was termed the 
Catholic faith.” 


The right chord was touched now. What 
the woman could dare the mother shrank 
from. Renée made her confession, de- 
manded absolution, took the sacrament, ab- 
stained from meat on fast days, and, asa 
reward, was allowed to sup with her husband 
on the night of the very day whereon she 
signed her recantation : 








“That same night they supped together in 
token of their renewed amity, and the next day 
(Sept. 24th) the children, of whose presence she 
had been so harshly deprived, were again con- 
signed to her maternal care. To leave no doubt 
of the reality of her so-called conversion, she 
demanded to partake again, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, of the Sacrament of the Mass, and the duke, 
being entirely persuaded of the sincerity of her 
repentance, permitted her to return to the Palace 
of St. Francesco on the 1st of December following.” 


Renée’s recantation created an immense 
and painful impression among the Reformers. 
Calvin wrote of it to his coadjutor William 
Farrel thus: “ There is. sad intelligence, 
and more certain than I could wish that it 
were, of the Duchess of Ferrara, that over- 
come by threats and reproaches, she has 
fallen. What shall I say, except that in- 
stances of fortitude in nobles are rare?” 
“And Olympia Morata thus comments on 
the duchess’s ‘ act of weakness, in a letter 
to Paolo Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’lstria, 
dated ‘ Heidelberg, 1555. I am afflicted 
but not astonished at the fall of this 
princess, whom I knew in other times. 

am more surprised at the sad de- 
fection of several others. My mother 
stands firm in the midst of the storm. 
Glory be to God, to whom all praise is due.’”’ 
But Renée only fell away for a time. “The 
mask soon became an instrument of tor- 
ture ;”’ and Calvin, while dealing tenderly 
with her weakness, did not fail to speak 
warmly against her duplicity, and the fear of 
persecution. In the midst of all this strange 
uncertain inner life of hers, her persecutor, 
Henry IL, was struck down by Montmo- 
rency’s lance, and in three months after 
Duke Ercole died too, leaving the duchess 
“the occupant of the palace of Belriguardo, 
and of half the lands appertaining there- 
unto, for so long as she shall live a good 
Catholic.” Renée had no idea of living a 
good Catholic; and, not long after her hus- 
band’s death, the curb being then wanting, 
openly declared her Protestantism, and so 
was forced to leave Ferrara, her son Alfonso 
not daring to dispute the will of Pio Quarto, 
when he complained to him of the “ scandals 
which the heresy of the mother of the reign- 
ing Duke of Ferrara” was bringing upon 
Holy Mother Church and the House of Este 
combined. From Ferrara Renée returned 
to France, where she found her opinions in 
no better odour than they had been in 
Italy : 

**It would seem that Renée’s return to France 
had happened at an inauspicious moment for 
herself—just as her unworthy son-in-law, Francis 
of Guise, was projecting the entire subversion of 
the Reformation. To be forced to leave Ferrara 
for religion’s sake, and then to find, on her arrival 
in her own country, the cause with which she was 
now and from henceforth to be identified so cruelly 
menaced, might have appalled one whose constancy 
was less matured; but it did not alarm Renée. 
On the contrary, she did not disguise her feelings ; 
‘deploring the present state of things,’ she 
‘sharply reproached her son-in-law, and declaring 
that if she had arrived before Condé was im- 
prisoned, she would have hindered it, warned 
Guise to desist in future from offering violence to 
princes of the royal stock, for that such wounds 
would bleed long, and that it never ended well 
with any one who had been first in the assault 
upon chiefs of royal blood.’ ” 


The first things she heard of on her 
arrival were the persecution of the 
Huguenots and the terrible butchery of 
Castelneau and his companions ; which 
butcheries or executions were reserved, 
contrary to custom, until after dinner, to 





— —————— —_—_—=- 
aunuse the ladies who were weary of Amboige. 
“and what is worse, the king and his young 
brothers appeared at these spectacles, ang 
the sufferers were pointed out to them 
the cardinal, with the signs of a man who 
rejoiced greatly to animate the prj 
against his own subjects; for when th 
died with the greatest constancy, he would 
say, ‘ Behold, sire, these audacious infuriates! 
The fear of death cannot abate their pr; 
and malice: what would they then do j they 
had you in their hands ?’” 

Uneasy at court, Renée then withdrew tp 
her dower lands of Montargis, where her life 
passed away in almsgiving, pious exerci 
and the shielding of such “ malignants ’ 
fled to her for shelter: 

‘‘Montargis became a place of refuge for the 
Huguenots from several parts of the kingdom, as 
from Paris, Melun, Nemours, Louis, Sens, Blois, 
Tours ; nay, even of several of the Roman religion 
flying from the tumults of the war, of which this 
good duchess received several terrible assaults 
after that the prince, seeing the camp of his 
enemies approaching Orleans, had sent to recall 
all his men.” 

Through all the storms that followed, the 
dowager duchess held her ground firmly, 
resisting violence and insinuation alike, and 
no longer failing the great principles which 
she had adopted. She lived to see the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew; and it was not 
until three years after that she died, at sixty: 
five, worn out with mental trouble and 
grieving for the sorrows yet to come. “ May 
many daughters of France yet rise to emulate 
her faith, patience, and charity!” 

It would be ungracious to say a harsh 
word of this well-conceived monograph. 
The writer’s modesty and good faith alone 
should preserve her from ungentle attacks, 
had she not even achieved a very pleasant, 
if not brilliant, success. She has been 
earnest, conscientious, and industrious; and 
she has gone to the best sources, and spared 
no trouble to verify her statements and make 
her work complete. One only omission we 
would notice—her strange ignorance of Mr. 
Trollope’s late work, “A Decade of Italian 
Women,” which, though it might not have 
much aided her own steps, ought to have 
caused her to obliterate a foot-note respect 
ing Olympia Morata, where she speaks 0: 
Jules Bonnet’s “ Vie d’Olympia Morata’ as 
the best memoir “accessible to the English 
student of all that have been written of her. 
The charming “Decade” should not have 
been passed over in such neglect, had its 
existence been known. This is the only flaw 
which we feel disposed to find in a work 
where even the faults have a good and noble 
meaning,—where the whole tendency 1s puré 
and high-minded, and where the writer has 
shown undeniable patience, fine principle, 
modesty, and keen sensibility. 








The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, 
Inventor of the Spinning Machine called 
the Mule. By Gilbert J. French. (London: 
Simpkin & Marshall. Manchester: 
ham & Co. Bolton: J. Cunliff and Co) 
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Sa 
_ the gentleman yields a reluctant 


t to the repeated solicitations of his | 


friends, and mblishes the valuable lecture 
which was fetened to with so much pleasure, 
we might perhaps expect that he would omit 


dueed for the sake of the local rather than of 

eral public : or, at least, that he would 
be content to leave them as they are, and 
not make this occasion an opportunity for 
adding very considerably to their number. 
Human expectation, however, is proverbially 
fallible: and Mr. French, in giving to the 
world at large the substance of two lectures 





old. 
had removed to a portion of an old mansion 
in the same township, called Hall-in-the- 
Wood, where Samuel lived with his mother 


| for many years, and where he conceived and 
ints which were originally intro- | 


carried out the invention which has im- 
mortalised his name. In order to convey a 
precise idea of the service rendered by this 


| remarkable discovery, it is necessary to state 


delivered by him before the Bolton Mechanics’ | 


Institute, on the Life and Times of Samuel 
Crompton, has disappointed it signally in 
both the iculars to which we have 
yerred. It is surely rather an odd mode of 
introducing his book to the general public, 
to accompany it by a preface which dwells 
almost exclusively upon the difficulties which 
he,as President of the Institute, experienced 
in providing a series of lectures for the last 
winter-session, and which gives a detailed 
list of those discourses which were actually 
delivered, from the Vicar of Bolton’s “ Per- 
sonal Recollections of the Island of Ceylon,” 
to Robert Haywood, Esq., J.P.’s “ Notes of 
his recent Visit to St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow.” What interest can the world at 
large be supposed to take in the facts, that 
the aforesaid Institute offers the use of five 
thousand volumes to be read at the homes of 
he members, together with other advantages, 
orthe small charge of half-a-crown a quarter? 
t that “the accomplished author” of the 
‘Ancient Baronial Halls of England” (Mr. 
\(. Hall) liberally presented a copy of that 
wk, with proof impressions of the prints, to 
Bolton Free Public Library ? Since, as 
has Mr. French has been able to ascertain, 
Sauel Crompton did not attend the Bolton 
School, what earthly necessity is 

tte for dilating on the excellence of this 
mstation, or for informing us that the 
lated Dr. Lempritze was for several years 
ig pper master? and why add to this the 
ore gratuitous information that “ Ains- 

Won, the grammarian, to whom every 
Tygsh scholar owes a debt of gratitude, 
Wsimself educated and afterwards taught 
ashol in Bolton”? One must surely be a 
mat, or ati least an inhabitant, of Bolton, 
to spreciate at its full value the “ remark- 
md very pleasing contrast” exhibited 


byte facts that in 1795 not more than one | 


comeed to be killed weekly in Bolton, while 
mmber of fat oxen now killed there 
eighty, and sometimes reaches one 
ated, a week: but in order thoroughly to 
pub statement, conveyed in a foot-note, 
the ooo erent is founded on “ in- 
supphed by Mr. Marshall, of the 
NewMarket all,” it is, we fear, absolutely 
oe 
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entangled from the extraneous 
ibinet which Mr. French has associated 
No little interest even to the general 

é family from which he sprung 
one of considerable antiquity, 
a the time of his birth, somewhat 


t gentleman’s family. 


isit 


M worldly circumstances. He was 
ann o December 3rd, 1753, at Firwood, in 
ik p of Tonge, near Bolton, where 


Occupied a farm, and, as the 
Rage was, employed their leisure 
lath arding, spinning, and weaving. 

when Samuel was five years 
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that the reader should be either | 


story of Samuel Crompton, however, | 


very briefly the previous condition of the 
cotton-spinning trade. Until 1738, all the 
cotton-yarn used in this or any other country 
was spun in single threads by the hand: a 
method which, in the then rude state of the 
loom, was found to furnish as much raw 
material as the weaver could readily dispose 
of. The invention of the fly shuttle in that 
year, by Kay of Bury, by enabling the weaver 
to make nearly twice as much cloth as he 
could before, disturbed the equilibrium 
between supply and demand; and efforts 
were accordingly made to devise improved 
methods of spinning, by which the increased 
demand for yarn might be satisfactorily met. 
The first of these was made by Lewis Paul, 
who, in the same year, took out a patent for 
a method of spinning wool and cotton by 
rollers. This invention, though containing 


the germ of all future improvements, and | 


though supported, as Mr. French expressly 
tells us, by the inventor of James’s fever 
powder (of all men in the world), was soon 
abandoned. It was not till after a lapse of 
nearly thirty years, in 1767, that the same 
idea was taken up by a mechanic named 
Highs, who, assisted by one Kay, a clock- 
maker, experimented on the roller process to 
some extent. The celebrated Richard Ark- 
wright, then a barber in Bolton, hearing of 
these experiments, directed towards their 
prosecution all that indomitable energy and 
perseverance to which his success in life was 
owing, and finally succeeded in establishing 
the system of spinning by rollers. It was 
in the same year that James Hargreaves, a 
weaver near Blackburn, invented the spin- 
ning-jenny, by means of which he was 
enabled to spin sixteen threads at a time. 
Neither of these machines, however, suc- 
ceeded in producing yarns of sufficient fine- 
ness to be employed in the weaving of deli- 
cate muslins, for which at that time there 
was great demand: and it was to this point 
that Crompton especially directed his atten- 
tion. It was in 1774 that he began the con- 
struction of his improved machine, and it 
took him five years to bring it to completion. 
This machine, which from its combining the 
leading features of Arkwright’s and Har- 
greaves’ instruments, is commonly called 
the Mule, is further distinguished by a 
feature peculiar to itself, the introduction of 
which is characterised by competent autho- 
rities as the corner-stone of the invention— 
viz., the spindle-carriage, the effect of which 
was to prevent the thread from being sub- 


himself, or at the least aj jected to any strain until it was completed. 


Some idea of the efficiency of the machine 
may be formed from the fact that, whereas, 


| previous to its invention, it was supposed to 





be impossible to spin yarn as fine as eighty 
hanks to the pound, there were in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 specimens of yarn spun 
by its agency of the extraordinary fineness 
of seven hundred hanks to the pound. 

The problem being thus triumphantly 
solved, it might be supposed that the reward 
would not be slow in following, and that, at 
the time of his marriage in 1780, Crompton 
was fairly started on the road to worldly 
wealth and advancement. The very reverse 
of these suppositions proved to be the fact. 


Shortly before that event, the family | 
| 


The expense of taking out a patent was in 
these days so enormous as to place this 
; method of protecting his interests quite 
| beyond his reach; and, as the superiority of 
| the yarn which he brought into the market 
was a conclusive proof that he must be pos- 
sessed of some secret improvement in the 
| art of spinning, he found his residence con- 
| stantly beset by prying eyes, the vigilance 
| of which he was not always able to evade. 
| It is related, and probably with truth, that 
| Arkwright found means of paying a surrep- 
| titious visit to the machine. At length, 
wearied out by this protracted persecution, 
Crompton gave up the contest, and sur- 
| rendered his invention to the public on the 

strength of a written agreement in which 
|} many of the most wealthy manufacturing 
| firms in the neighbourhood bound themselves 
| to pay to him the sums respectively attached 
| to their names. The list of subscribers ap- 

pended to this agreement is one of the most 
| remarkable and suggestive documents with 
which we are acquainted. It contains, as we 
| have said, the names of most of the wealthiest 
| and most influential firms in the neighbour- 
| hood, who were purchasing, at what we may 
| presume they considered an equitable rate, an 
invention, the importance of which must, even 
then, have been abundantly apparent; and 
it contains fifty-five subscribers of one guinea 
each, twenty-seven of half a guinea, one of 
seven and sixpence, and one of five and six- 
pence, making a grand total of 72/. 11s. 6d. 
(not 671. 6s. 6d. as Mr. French calculates). 
Nor was the whole of this lordly sum ever 
| realised: not a shilling was paid in advance, 
| and some of the subscribers, when subse- 
| quently applied to for the money, refused 
payment; and the sum actually received by 
Crompton was just sufficient to build him a 
new machine containing four spindles more 
than that which he had given up. Thus 
far the Mule had certainly brought in little 
enough to its inventor. But this was not 
all. Crompton had yet to learn that he was 
the only man in England who was not to 
have the chance of making a respectable 
living by the free competitive use of his owr 
machine. He found himself unable to en- 
large his operations, owing to the impos- 
sibility of retaining workmen in his em- 
ploy; for, no sooner had they acquired 
some little experience of the trade, than 





they were invariably seduced from his 
service by the higher offers of his more 


wealthy competitors ; it being supposed that, 
if he taught them, they must know their 
business well. The result of this was, to 
quote his own words, that he found he 
“must be always teaching green hands, em- 
ploy none, or quit the country:” a dilemma 
which reduced itself to the alternative of 
giving up spinning, or leaving his native 
land. He adopted the former course, gave 
up his mules, and returned to kis original 
occupation of weaving, spinning only as 
much yarn as he could employ in his own 
looms as a small manufacturer. 

The remainder of Crompton’s story con- 
sists almost entirely of a record of the at- 
tempts which were subsequently made to 
secure to him some adequate reward for the 
almost incalculable services which his in- 
vention had rendered to the commercial wel- 
fare of his country. In 1800 some gentlemen 
of Manchester endeavoured to organise a 
subscription for this purpose on an extensive 
scale; but the scheme, which began with 
the most hopeful prospects, was interrupted 
by the breaking out of the war, and its 
i natural effects upon trade, and the utmost 
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that could be realised was a sum of from 
four to five hundred pounds. The great 
attempt was made early in 1812, when 
Crompton, having collected a vast number of 
statistics showing the impulse which had 
been given to the cotton manufacture by the 
invention, went to London to lay his case 
before parliament. His petition was referred 
to a committee, which returned a highly 
favourable report ; and the affair bore a most 
promising aspect, when it was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the assassination of Mr. Per- 
ceval, on the very evening on which he was 
going to propose a grant of 20,0001. to the 
inventor of the Mule. This untoward event 
led to considerable delay, during which time 
the inhabitants of Bolton evinced such de- 
cided symptoms of disaffection as could not 
fail tv do anything but increase the inclina- 
tion of parliament to receive favourably any 
claim connected with that locality; and 
when, after an interval of a few weeks, the 
grant finally came before the House, 5000/. 
was all that was asked for or obtained. 
Crompton seems to have felt very deeply the 
utter inadequacy of this sum as an equivalent 
for his services. Another attempt in the 
same quarter was commenced in 1825, but it 
led to no results; and Crompton died June 
26, 1827, without having received any further 
reward from any quarter whatsoever. 

Such is, briefly, the story of Samuel 
Crompton’s labours and rewards. It is a 
sad, but not the less, on{ that account, an in- 
structive one, The causes of his want of 
success are sufficiently evident ; they lie in 
the deficiencies of his own character. He 
was totally unfitted by nature for the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. He 
was as innocent as a baby of any knowledge 
of the world, and quite as helpless to en- 
counter the sharp practitioners by whom he 
was surrounded. The anecdote told of him 
by Mr. French that, when he used to bring 
his yarn into the market, if any manufacturer 
offered him less than the price he asked, he 
would simply wrap up his sample, and walk 
away without saying a word, is thoroughly 
@characieristic of the man. He possessed in 
the most eminent degree the harmlessness 
of the dove; but, without the wisdom of the 
serpent, this is rather a hindrance than a 
help. And, when pushed to the wall by his 
stronger and less scrupulous competitors, he 
never dreamt for a moment of taking his 
‘own part. He expected Heaven to help him, 
but never stirred a finger to help himself. 
His complaints of the persecution and es- 
pionage to which he was subjected are 
almost abject; and they are continued so 
persistently throughout his whole life, even 
at periods when no object for such espion- 
age can possibly be traced, that it is difficult 
to avoid the conviction that he was subject 
to monomania on this particular point. As 
Mr. French well observes, no two characters 
could possibly be more broadly contrasted 
than those of the two fellow-townsmen, 
Crompton and Arkwright; and in the differ- 
ence of their characters lies the key of their 
different success in life. While we fully 
recognise all the amiable qualities by which 
the former was distinguished, it is neverthe- 
less the indomitable energy and perseverance 
of the latter that we should be inclined to 
hold up to the workman as the principal 
object for imitation. 

Thousands of such instances are passing 
before our eyes every day. It is but rarely 
that any one is conspicuous enough to “ point 
a moral or adorn a tale”—here we have 
two, 





The Curate and the Rector. By Elizabeth 
Strutt. (Routledge.) 


Tue first impression made upon one by 
reading this clever tale is, that a considerable 
part is merely a réchauffé of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” This impression quickly dis- 
appears, however, and gives way tO a genuine 
admiration of the author’s originality and 
power. The incidents are, without doubt, 
very much of the colour of those which 
enliven Goldsmith’s immortal tale. But the 
treatment is wholly different, and the by-plots 
give ample evidence of the author’s freedom 
from any plagiaristic tendency. 


The hero is Mr. Slender, curate to the 
pompous, plethoric Dr. Plufty, rector of the 
valuable living of Gormanton-cum-Creyke- 
dale. Fifty pounds a year, soon reduced to 
forty, was all the poor curate could depend 
upon towards making both ends meet. Here 
is an extract from his journal—a document 
that forms a running thread throughout the 
volume, reappearing at every fourth or fifth 
chapter—which gives one sufficient insight 
into the poor man’s privations : 


“T have been very busy all day with my 
accounts. It is well for me I was not brought 
up to commerce, for I cannot bear figures. All 
my debts are now paid, thank God! except the 
bill with the grocer: I doubt not he will wait for 
a little longer, for when Margaret went to speak 
to him a fortnight since, he told her he should be 
sorry if she made herself uneasy about it. I have 
paid the butcher five pounds, being his account 
from last February—ten months, —it is not out of 
the way for three persons ; the buker, four pounds 
for six months; three pounds for coals, nearly 
burnt out, I am sorry to say ; two pounds for the 
shoemaker, his last year’s bill—I wish I could 
make my own, it would be amusing in the winter 
evenings ; five shillings to the brewer, for a cask 
of small beer; fifteen to the linendraper; two 
shillings for stationery; and two more for my 
share of the Cambridge Chronicle, which comes 
to twopence per week ; making in the total fifteen 
pounds four shillings ; there remain, then, out of 
the twenty-five I received the day before yesterday 
only nine pounds sixteen shillings. 

‘*It is vain now for me to think of the coat, 
and yet I have great need of it; to be sure it is 
not new, but it is very respectable; perhaps, 
however, Goosegab will let me have it, a few 
months hence, at the same price, if he does not 
find a purchaser for it meanwhile. My poor 
Margaret has still more need of a gown than I 
have of a coat ; my heart aches when I see her, 
poor child, going about the house in a gingham 
frock this piercing weather. Lucy is better off, 
for her sister robs herself of her best things for 
her, under pretence that they are too small for 
herself. 

‘* Certainly I ought to give up the newspaper— 
this vexes me ; it is such a treat to have it at my 
own fireside on a Saturday evening. Creykedale 
is so out of the way of everything that is passing ; 
—not that I care for that as far as concerns my- 
self, but, as Cowper says— 

*’Tis pleasant, through the loophole of retreat, 
To look upon this Babel of a world,’ 


particularly in such stirring times as these. I 
shall never now hear how the poor Poles go on.” 


Fortunately Mr. Slender has two “angels 
in the house,’ his daughters, Margaret and 
Lucy, who solace his darkest hours with 
hopeful words and smiles, and enable him by 
self-denial and housewifely prudence just to 
succeed in paying his way. We are not 
surprised to find the ultimate elevation of 
this worthy man due entirely to these 
daughters, or rather to the more angelic of 
the two, who—after a labyrinth of cleverly- 
told adventure—exchanges the name of Mar- 
garet Slender for the more euphonious-one 





a 
of Mrs. Clement Courteney. Young Court. 
ney won her love under the ag 
character of an itinerant player, and tos 
out upon nearer acquaintance to be ay 
Mr. Burchell, possessed as he ig of vast 
landed property together with a cay 
living for his father-in-law. Creykedale 
only eight miles distant from Cambpj 
and hence Mr. Courtney, who enlivened jj 
studies at Trinity by a liberal patronage ¢ 
the Barnwell Theatre, has ample opportay; 
ties of prosecuting his suit. The adventur 
of the rector’s family form a telling connte, 
part to the poor curate’s career. Dr. Plufty; 
income, large as it is, becomes rapidly dimip. 
ished by his putting into practice a pe 
theory, namely, that in order to obtain 
ferment you must appear not to want it Hh 
fine living is at last sequestrated, and th 
Doctor, retiring to the poor vicarage ¢ 
Creykedale just as his former curate bloon; 
into a happy and wealthy father-in-law, eq. 
soles himself by delivering a furious harangu 
on the text, “How are the mighty fallen’ 


We have no space to follow the autho 
through the amusing episodes with which 
her tale abounds. Yet the characters of 
Lord Orville and of Shirley display a cm. 
siderable amount of real talent. We ap 
compelled, however, to close these remarks 
with merely inserting one more specimen of 
the writer's general style. The 
described are the inmates of the “ Roebucl 
Inn,” Creykedale, a locality where not) 
little of the underplot is supposed to be ca 
ried on: 


“The ‘Roebuck’ itself was a very toleraft 
animal, considering that the artist had never g@ 
one. The landlady was still better : she had lta 
handsome in her youth, and retained enoug] 
her pristine beauty in the autumn of life ng t 
begrudge those who were in their spring, vit 
ever claims they might wish to set up to adain- 
tion on the same score. She was kind in he'firt 
impulses, wary in her second, and 
shifted round to kindness again as soon # sit 
had satisfied her conscience that she was jwtt 
be imposed upon, and convinced her neiglbous 
that she could see as far into a millstone a mot 
folks. 

‘“‘She had a daughter, of whom, perhais, se 
was not less fond for people saying ‘Ske wi 
very well, but would never be so handsomisshit 
mother ;’ and a husband, who was such a‘quitt 
man,’ to use her own somewhat obscure evlogium 
on him, that many pretty regular customers dil 
not even know she had any husband at al, ins 
much that his being taken for a visitor wala jike 
to which she was much accustomed, and aj 
most heartily to enjoy. Not but what Mr. 
sides had his uses—what, indeed, in nature has 
not? He was an excellent hand at tapping’ 


barrel, and a very competent judge of its quility; 
he was an oracle as to the weather, and cou 
hear the trot of a horse a mile off. It wasthis 


last peculiarity that enabled him to annome# 
his wife one fine morning, as she was 
about with a duster in her hand, the app! 
a customer long before he came in sigit. 
guess he is from Cambridge,’ said the quie: mal, 
turning from the door to resume his placeim, 
chimney corner, the transit between those stations 
generally forming the limit of his. walks to alt 
fro, which made up by repetition what they 
wanted in extent. : 
***T hope he may be,’ said Mrs. Greens 
‘Run, Betty, my girl; put the poker into 
fire in the best parlour, and just give your tables 
bit of a wipe with your apron, and get your tray 
ready, so that you can whip it in in a jiffey 5, he 
likely the young gentleman will be for having 
broiled pigeon, or a kidney, or a morsel of 
or some little savoury thing or other; 
always so fond of a bit of relish, them y 
gentlemen.’” 


they at 
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=— 
tt en Espagne et en Algérie, en 1855. 
hed a M. Richer de Perthes. (Paris.) 
im ¥f, BOUCHER DE PERTHES is less ambitious 
ey M. Alexandre Dumas; he does not 
be take us quite as far as the Himalaya moun- 
vis AE tains, nor does he boast of anything like 
BB those phic discoveries which have 
yendered the author of “ Monte Christo” for 
of ever illustrious. But his peregrinations to 
ni. (Spain and to Algeria are related in an 
ny fy amusing ~manner, and the sketches of 
ta. fm character which are interspersed amidst 
Wi descriptions of scenery or political reflections 
in. (are often extremely curious. 
pe The volume begins somewhat far from the 
nitimate destination fixed by our traveller, 
ii viz. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and the first scene 
the MBiescribed is the landing of Her Majesty 
of HB Queen Victoria, on her visit to the Emperor 
ms Napoleon II]. M. Boucher de Perthes 
on I a: to get a capital place in the throng 
gue | fgsee he scans rather critically the 
| rowd around him, objects to some of the 
hor niforms, and seems very fastidious on the 
ich ore of human beauty. Thus, at the ball 
ot ae ven to the Queen at the Hotel de Ville, 
i. Paris, he remarks that “ sui cent (homies) 
are (M potwvait afirmer, sans exagération, quil y 
is avait quatre-vingt qui étaient laids, com- 
not ae 8 om insignifiants.” This is, our 
on Ners will say, very poor compliment to 
acl thfascinating cavaliers assembled on the 
| dion; but let us add that M. Boucher de 
oa Paes makes an exception in favour of 
obwn countrymen: “Il y a beaucoup de 
figs étranges parmi les Anglais,” says he ; 
af “me cest chez eww aussi quon rencontre, 
aa dailes hommes comme chez les femmes, les 
"i pitcaua types humains.” 
} to Fy chapters, forming a kind of intro- 
hat: wh, are devoted to Paris, the Great Ex- 
lim , theatres, &c.; we are then whirled 
fist amy, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Saint Sebastian ; 
ally ce in Spain, we find ourselves jolting 
ie mthbanquette of heavy diligences along 
tbomable roads, where the descendants of 
vt teatent Hidalgos are transformed into 
Wmen, armed to the teeth, and rather 
r oe their demands for charity. 
is espilall that poets and enthusiasts have 
het aiid aut Spain, our anxiety to journey on 
et the faner side of the Pyrenees never was 
zm Very lense; but after the terrifically pic- 
did descriptions given by M. Boucher 
inso- es, it has reached the tiniest 
be Poporyns indeed. Only fancy, ye who 
wo fe  stomed to “express trains,” only 
hes ‘icart dragged by eight oxen! “ Ht 
ng 8 a fmorqueurs que ces beufs! c'est le 
lity ; Uh ct, — pattes, mais dont le calme 
could Pips. lite me rendent fou d’impatience. 
g this fisons a peine cinquante pas par 
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Ineticising the Madrid conveyances, the 
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ma hed fare, and in general the way of 
ma,  ...6.0r author could speak out his mind 
in the ihe uch danger; but how did he find 
ations remade to make about the fair sex the 
o aa contained in his book? From the 
; they unre gives himself, it seems clear that 
pres 

ain Spanishladies will endure anything but con- 

a emetislight an Hspagnole, and the chances 
eh Mfavour of your being stabbed the 
7 tr in ming. Yet M. Boucher de Perthes 
‘ n Mb allowed himself to be bewitched by 





eyes which adorn the puerta de 
‘ conscious, perhaps, that the 
ag poniard cannot reach him as far as 
ile, he dispels without pity the illusion 
Alfred de Musset and other song- 
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sters had kept us respecting the Venuses of 
the Iberian peninsula. 

After a short excursion through Spain M. 
Boucher de Perthes embarks at Santa-Pola 
for Cherchell, where he lands at last, heartily 
glad to get away from a country which mis- 
management has completely spoilt. This 
part strikes us as one of the most interesting 
throughout the whole volume; the view it 
gives us of the effects of French civilisation 
in Algeria is both original and correct, and 
the sketches, or tableaua de genre, if we may 
so call them, which fill page after page of 
this amusing book, are doubly characteristic 
here, because the people and customs repre- 
sented are those with which our acquaintance 
is the least perfect. 

To conclude, the “ Voyage en Espagne” 
must not be mistaken for a work on archzo- 
logy, or for the journal of a scientific expedi- 
tion. It is merely a note-book of adventures 
written with a great deal of humour by an 
intelligent, accomplished gentleman, and 
will, as such, become soon, we doubt not, 
deservedly popular. 





My Note Book; or, The Sayings and Doings 
of a London Physician. (Sampson Low, 
& Co.) 

As the bon vivant, accustomed to feasting at 
the Trois Freres, to many courses and to 
rich wines, will now and then turn from 
the pomps and vanities of gluttony to find 
much satisfaction in the peaceful porridge or 
the homely gruel, so a critic will, after many 
good intellectual feasts, turn to the work of 
an ingenuous and self-satisfied writer, and 
admire his compositions. So it is with the 
London Physician. He tells us little that is 
new; he adds two to two and solemnly in- 
forms us that they make four ; he never says 
anything that has not quite palpably been 
said before; and he ultimately concludes his 
work with an implied benison on humanity— 
of which he is part, and so writes the word 
jinis ag his face beams with benevolence 
above the paper. The London Physician is 
above praise, beyond censure, and even 
superior to the base coin of this realm, as he 
himself states in his Preface. 

The “ Sayings and Doings ” are voluminous 
and singularly diversified, including Social 
Science, Idleness and Industry, Married Life, 
Cancer, Trance, and Old Maids, each subject 
being pointed with morals and adorned with 
tales ; while the least dereliction from moral 
rectitude leads to the most horrible bodily 
catastrophe. Indeed, the work strongly 
reminds us of Mr. Warren and the Diary 
of a Physician. Certainly the pages are not 
so vigorous as those of the work named, but 
nevertheless the resemblance remains. And, 
as though to make the similarity complete, 
the London Physician and Mr. Warren seem 
agreed in their opinions as to the education 
of the lower classes : 

‘*The servant of the present day is constantly 
mistaken for her mistress, and the valet for his 
master. No wonder. The education and accom- 
plishments of the servants have been, and are, 
such, that the domestics have been raised toa 
wonderful pitch of refinement, and they know it. 
A servant, on entering a new situation recently, 
informed the mistress of the establishment that 
she was quite satisfied with the proposed wages 
I beg her pardon: salary, was the word—and 
general arrangements, but there was one little 
matter which had not yet been alluded to. She 
‘expected to be permitted a short time daily to 
keep up her practice on the piano-forte!’.... 
Genius and great talents cannot be kept back. 
Let the servant be taught to read, for, by so doing, 








the Bible—that best of books—can be read; and 
Ido not see any objection to her or him being 
taught to write, as the fact of their being able, if 
so disposed, ‘to read their master’s or mistress’s 
letters’ must be left to their integrity, as the 
capability to read and write may stand, and often 
does stand, in good stead to them. They may 
also be taught to cast-up accounts. Let them be 
well initiated in all plain work, never mind em- 
broidery and fancy work ; and do not let us forget 
to impress upon them the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding plain cooking, as not only will this 
useful art be of service to them in a situation, but 
in the event of marriage it will render a young 
woman qualified to undertake the duties of a poor 
man's wife, for by economy and proper manage- 
ment in this matter especially, a great deal may 
be done towards rendering homes happy among . 
the humbler classes.” 

The very first chapter is an essay on. 
“Married Life,’ with a distinct warning 
against allowing the husband to feel such, 
domesticities as washing-days. Case in 
point laid down of course : 

“*A second child came,—things ag worse. 
His comforts were wholly neglected; and oc- 
casionally, on his way home, he called in, for 
only ten minutes, at a particularly comfortable 
inn, just to rest himself, and, perhaps, to have a 
little refreshment : tea or coffee at first,—after- 
wards a small cheering glass, to save the trouble- 
of those at home.” 

On the awful spelling-book principle of 
“Tom,” who “fell into a pond and was 
drowned” for some very mild disobedience 
indeed, the neglect of the said domesticities 
in the case in point results in the husband 
taking prussic acid and the wife dying of 
consumption and penitence. ‘Then follows 
the moral : 

‘* Fair Reader, Ihave done. Pause one moment 
at the commencement of married life, and reflect 
whether it be not worth your while to endeavour 
to make home as it should be; and, after all, 
think whether it is not wise to arrange household. 
matters before your husband—the partner whom 
you vowed at the altar to ‘love and cherish until 
death does you two part ’—returns to you, having 
devoted his day to earning honestly a competence 
for yourself, for him, and his family.” 

In the chapter on “ Selfishness” the Physi- 
cian says : 

‘*Who that reflects for a moment on the 
sickening, disgusting fruits of utter selfishness, 
would not wish to pull up by the roots every fibre 
and tendril of so pernicious a growth? Selfishness 
requires incessant, steady watching, else it never 
wili be eradicated.” 

But he does not define selfishness. Indeed. 
we should be glad to see the quality defined, 
for in its higher sense it is almost celestial, 
in its lowest phases quite diabolical. I¢ 
the London Physician give us another Note 
Book, perhaps he will offer the world his 
definition of the quality—he would have 
something new in his book. But if the 
present Note Book contains nothing new, and 
this is excusable, perhaps, for it is printed 
under the sun; it possesses many nice atoms 
of good observation. The following is in 
the chapter on “ Selfishness :” 

‘When travelling per railway, I have seen 
men who, at home, pride themselves upon extreme 
politesse, behave in such a barbarous way at the 
stations where passengers stop to dine as would, I 
cannot but suppose, disgust ‘ savages” themselves, 
as they are termed. I have known them to turn 
absolutely deaf ears to a poor, hungry little girl, 
who has, perchance, timidly asked them to pass 
her a tart or a biscuit. ‘Oh!’ they think to 
themselves, ‘ we are only permitted a certain time 
to dine before the train starts, and it is our object 
and bounden duty to eat and drink as much as 
possible in time; we pay the same money for 
the viands whether we eat much or little !’” 
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We have several interesting “ tales,” given 
& propos to “ Dyspepsia :” 

‘*T was consulted early one morning by a 
highly intelligent-looking lady of rank for ‘a very 
severe and peculiar affection existing,’ said she, 
‘between the chest and stomach ; a space which,’ 
as she informed me, ‘was caused by the inroads 
of a large fly, originally!’ ‘A large fly !’ said I, 
abruptly, startled out of my usual caution of 
manner by the strangeness of the assertion. 
‘Yes,’ said she; ‘a large fly! I am tormented 
day and night by this horrible invader of my 
peace. Listen to the account I shall lay before 
you; but, before doing so, I must candidly inform 
you I have consulted half the talent in your pro- 
tession, but without avail. There is still the 
dreadful buzzing movement internally ; and within 
the last three years, the one original fly has multi- 
plied into no less, I am sure, than five others, 
which will shortly, I doubt not, destroy life.’ 

“«* Here’s a hypochondriac!’ thought I, and 
forthwith extracted from her the following :— 
Kight years before, she had come home after a 
long and hot walk in the heat of summer, and 
feeling very thirsty, had availed herself of a goblet 
of water standing on her sideboard, and swallowed 
the contents, not perceiving in her eagerness a 
large common fly which was alive in the tumbler ; 
that, ever since that unfortunate morning, her 
agonies had been unceasing; and that she now 
felt as though there were five instead of one, and 
‘must either be cured, or she certainly should 
take poison !’” 


The physician prescribes a spider enclosed 
in a capsule, which devours the flies; the 
lady feels them successively swallowed, and 
then a powerful drug destroys the spider in 
turn! Very amusing, only, unhappily for our 
London Physician, Foote had told the same 
story with infinitely greater humour before 
him. 

On “Parish Matters” the London Physi- 
cian seems to have peculiar experience : 

‘* An aged woman, whom I have personally 
known for years—a simple, industrious, excellent 
old soul—-became almost unable to earn her bread. 
She had been in the service of a family for the 
term of an average life-time, and had received 
from them, at parting, what trifle they could 
afford, so as to render her something above actual 
want. These means, however, failed, and she was 
advised to apply to the parish for a loaf of bread. 
She did so; and after waiting at the appointed 
place the greater part of a day, in the company of 
many other poor creatures, she was told that she 
‘looked too well off in appearance to need relief !’ 
and on her persisting in her piteous, but true, 
tale, at length, with great difficulty, succeeded in 
obtaining a loaf, but accompanied with a severe 
reprimand for coming there respectably attired ; 
and angrily warned not to show herself at that 
place again, for if she did they would certainly 
give her into custody!” 

Is this within the bounds of possibility ? 
Could even a parochial body fall solow? We 
hasten to offer them an assurance that we 
doubt whether the above narrative be not a 
libel. 

In the “Trance” essay, wherein the 
Physician is as purely professional as he 
ever was, we find one or two especially 
respectable pages; but the author must 
tack on a moral: 

“Such is the history of a trance. 1 cannot 
help thinking that there should always be most 
extreme care and attention paid in case of a death, 
lest, by any chance, so horrible an occurrence 
should take place as to be buried alive! On such 
a thought the brain will scarcely—nay, cannot— 
dwell. It is too appalling.” 


On “ Drunkenness” the Physician reads 
such homilies as should make people tremble 
—his drunkards really are drunkards, 
Sobriety flies away before them hopelessly. 


an extent a thoroughly good and moral hobby 
may be ridden: 

‘** When about eight or nine years of age, as 
well as I can recollect, I happened to be staying 
at the house of an old lady, a tried friend of my 
ag of those simple, and, as the world 
1as it, well-meaning people, who, nevertheless, do 
an infinite deal of mischief, in spite of all their 
good intentions. I remember being seized with 
a slight pain in the stomach, originating, I dare 
say, in some impropriety of food. The old lady 
immediately rang the bell in alarm, and calling 
for brandy, obliged me, much against my inclina- 
tion, to swallow a portion. From that fatal 
moment I date the whole of my miseries,—my 
unhappiness here, my eternal punishment, I fear, 
hereafter! That small drop, although disliked at 
the time, engendered a love for more. The habit 
grew upon me, child as I was. Each trifling 
ailment was met by an unnatural craving for 
stimulant !’ ” 

Nothing can be more dangerous to the 
cause of temperance than a weak and irra- 
tional attacks upon its opposite. 

In conclusion, the book is written by a 
weak but good man, who believes he has a 
great didactic mission. His experiences are 
interesting, and his impressions amusing. 








Letters from Alabama. By Philip Henry 
Gosse, F.R.S. (Morgan & Chase.) 
Mr. Gosssr is far from being a stranger to 
the British public. For some years he has 
been well known as one of the most enthu- 
siastic and successful students of marine 
zoology, and as the author of several pleasant 
works on that popular subject; and he has 
once attempted, but with more equivocal 
success, to penetrate into the less accessible 
domains of speculative geology. Now, how- 
ever, he comes before us, to a certain ex- 
tent, in a new light. It appears that he 
has for the last few months temporarily 
abandoned those pursuits with which his 
name is especially connected, and has been 
residing in the hilly region of the State of 
Alabama, U.S. His object in going south 
was, as we learn from the present volume, to 
open a school. This phrase, however, does 
not convey in this case exactly the same 
meaning as it would do if used in connection 
with England. In Alabama, as Mr. Gosse 
tells us, schools 

** Are not private enterprises, but the ordinar 
mode of procedure is as follows. Some half- 
dozen planters of influence meet and agree to have 
their diihiven educated together, each stipulating 
the number of pupils to be sent and the proportion 
of expenses to be borne by himself. These form 
a board of trustees, who employ a master at a 
fixed salary, and though they allow others to send 
their children at a certain rate, are yet personally 
responsible for the whole amount in the respective 
proportions of their stipulated subscriptions.” 


Such a post as this, involving the charge 
of some dozen young planters, Mr. Gosse 
had no difficulty in obtaining. His school- 
room was a mere log-hut, situated in a small 
clearing in the midst of the virgin forest, 
and at some distance, not only from his own 
dwelling, but from any human habitation 
whatever. This circumstance, however, was 
no cause of regret to Mr. Gosse. Like a 
true naturalist, he always kept his eyes open 
in his daily walk to and from his school, 
welcoming it as a constantly recurring 
opportunity of acquiring a more intimate 
acquaintance with the free Nature which he 
loves: and so has collected, almost im- 
perceptibly, a by no means inconsiderable 
store of valuable and interesting observa- 
tions, chiefly relating to the natural history 


\ esis 
These observations he communica) 
time to time, to his friends in England in, 
series of letters which, as they am; 
were successively published in a periog: 
bearing the eminently domestic title of 
Home Friend ; and these letters, after ry, 
sion, are now reproduced in an individy 
form, “in the hope that they may prow; 
not wholly valueless contribution to 
history.” This modest aspiration will, mj 
venture to say, be fully realised, MI 
Gosse is always welcome when he com 
before us in the character of a naturalig.| 
and the unpretending little volume yi 
which, on the present occasion, he pregen; 
himself to our notice, contains much infory 
tion which, though not bearing especially off 
Mr. Gosse’s favourite subject, is not oni 
valuable in itself, but is also conveyed in g 
very pleasant and interesting manner, 

It was to the study of insects that yi} 
Gosse principally directed his  attentiy 
during his residence in Alabama, An 
indeed, to judge from his account, this m 
be a rare country for the entomologist. 
not intelligence like the following sufficig 
to arouse feelings of envious longing in 
breast of every man who has ever seriou 
devoted himself to the enthralling pursuit{d 
butterfly-hunting ? 

‘* An eye accustomed only to the small p 
generally inconspicuous butterflies of our 
country, the Pontie, Vanessw, and Hippandi 
can hardly picture to itself the gaiety of the 
which swarms with large and rh a 





— 


swallow-tails and other patrician tribes, 
which, in the extent and volume of their 
may be compared to large bats. These 
not by straggling solitary individuals : in 
over a blossomed field or prairie knoll we 
hundreds, including perhaps more than 
species, besides moths, flies, or other in 
In addition to the butterflies, th 
wealth of beetles, whose outward appgtilit 
is generally, to judge from the epi 
specimens, singularly unpreposses¢ 
the unprejudiced eye, and some of wid 
least are no less strong than they a 
Mr. Gosse relates how, when one qt 
the Oryctes Maimon, was brought thins 
he was writing one afternoon, he lode him 
temporarily under a quart bottle fuljef mk 
which stood on the table, and the 
the bottom of which was large e 
allow the beetle to stand upright. Frese 
the bottle began to dance about: all prer th 
table, impelled solely by the eos 
imprisoned insect. Mr. Gosse i 
the amount of muscular strength 40s 
for performing this feat by comparngt 
that of a boy of fifteen, who, if confined 
under the great bell of St. Paull which 
weighs 12,000 pounds, should succep inks 
efforts to escape in moving it aboutm#et 
smooth pavement of the cathedral. | 
Mr. Gosse has devoted most of hisitim 
space to the insect tribe, he by 10 ml 
neglected to exercise his powers of a 
tion on such birds and other animils 8” 
in his way. There is one of the'latter® 
particular, which, owing to the 
part which it occupies in American bg 
history, has always been invested in 
eyes at least with so peculiar and miystent 
an interest, that we are led to hopethat 
reader will welcome with an eagerness Gs 
to our own an account of what this ¢ 
creature is like while in the flesh. N 
say that we allude to the Snapping. 
This is the manner of him, who, m ® 
scientific, but infinitely less 1mpreé 
language, is occasionally called the 





















And the following extract will show to what 


of the country in which he was then residing. 


Tortoise (Chelydra serpentina) : 
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“It is said to be three feet in length, and as 
ferocious as the mailed leviathan after which it is 
named. Concealing itself under the broad floating 
leaves of aquatic plants, it suddenly darts out its 

at head, and makes a snap at any intruder 
with fatal precision ; while such is the force of 
the muscles which move the jaws, such the strength 
of their substance and the keenness of their cutting 
pdges, that any object less firm than metal is 
pretty sure to be divided. Instances have not 
gnfrequently occurred of unwary persons having 
fheir fingers amputated at a single snap of this 
‘Ficious creature. The allusion to the alligator in 

_ the name _ to this animal does not refer so 
“ guuch to this ferocity as to the form, the stout 


“ Ymbs, and especially to the long, thick tail flat- 


* #ned side-wise, and surmounted by a saw-like 
qidge of stout elevated plates.” 


This behaviour on the part of the Chelydra 
srpentina bears, it must be confessed, a 
loser analogy to “the rage of the vulture” 
than to “the love of the turtle.” There is yet 
mother tortoise, which, though possessing 
the singularly pacific name of the Softback, 

pears to be even more equal to the feat 
q digesting Rufus Dawes than the animal 
described in the foregoing extract ; but for a 
description of him, the reader must refer to 
the volume itself. 

* But, despite all these advantages, Alabama 
does not seem to be precisely the country 
which even a naturalist, if tolerably fond of 
aquiet life, would select for his residence. 
fiven from an entomological point of view, 
it has its disadvantages. As in every country 
where there is a hot sun and plenty of 
swampy ground, mosquitoes are a matter of 
course, and Mr. Gosse does not think them 
*Wathy of more than the most casual men- 
‘tion ; aed as Mr, Hannibal Chollop (was it 
‘net?) observed, there’s something more than 
this; there’s ticks more. Yes, reader, ticks. 
may, perhaps, have heard of, or even 

‘ge, them in connection with dogs, sheep, 
‘mother quadrupeds; but you may thank 
you stars that you have never sojourned in 
tlad where they exhibit a decided prefer- 
€nce for human society. Mr. Gosse’s revela- 
‘tions concerning these pests fairly make one 
shudder. Imagine a beast so detestably 
ious and systematic as to hold on with 

its two hindmost feet to the extremity of a 
while its six other limbs are waving 
‘about in the air, ready to adhere with fatal 
‘periinacity to any animal substance with 
‘whith they may come in contact. Once 
, it buries in the flesh of its landlord 

8 Mrny, tubular proboscis, the extremity 
h is armed with reflected barbs,” and 
Proceds at leisure to its appointed work of 
Suction. So firmly does it adhere that it 
tannd be pulled away without considerable 
and some laceration ; and so thoroughly 

does it perform its task, that Mr. Gosse has 
them, when, sated with blood, they 
‘ave ed spontaneously from their vic- 
‘im, swollen from their original size—about 
‘tlargeas a capital O, and as thick as a sheet 
paper—to the dimensions of a large 

‘ , both in diameter and thickness. 
‘Add to this that these brutes have the pre- 
Se ga (barring unavoidable accidents) 
‘® live three years, and to be classified, 
‘ike Tespectable animals, into seed-ticks, 
Perling-ticks, and old ticks, according 
‘* have existed for one, two, or 
Ahtee twelvemonths respectively ; and it will, 
‘We nk, be conceded, even by the most 
lastic entomologist, that so perverse a 

lon of insects must influence in no 

the comfort and happiness of 


; “nal of the country which they 


a 





Nor does Alabama appear to be altogether 
a desirable place of residence in a social 
point of view. It is one of the southern 
states in which the institution of slavery is 
most rigorously preserved and most carefully 
cherished. Mr. Gosse hints that he could, 
if he dared, tell strange and dreadful tales 
of unheard-of torments inflicted upon the 
unhappy blacks. But, seeing that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Southerner 
are his quarrelsomeness and recklessness of 
human life, and a tendency to resort to the 
bowie-knife or rifle on the smallest provoca- 
tion; and considering the extraordinary 
skill with which he is accustomed to perform 
the difficult feats of nail-driving, needle- 
threading, candle-snuffing, and _ squirrel- 
barking, with the latter weapon; Mr. Gosse 
has decided, we think with sound discretion, 
that it might be as well to abstain from any 
invidious remarks about slavery in a letter 
destined to pass through a post-office, the 
master of which is, in all probability, a gen- 
tleman of this formidable description. Some- 
times, when in pursuit of revenge, an 
Alabaman exhibits a self-forgetfulness and 
disregard of consequences which is almost 
sublime. Mr. Gosse cites an instance of an 
overseer who, having been offended in some 
way or other by the owner of a travelling 
menagerie, summoned a few of his com- 
panions, waylaid his enemy, and actually 
rolled the whole of the caravans down a steep 
ravine. The cages fortunately held together ; 
so that this avenging gentleman was spared 
the responsibility of adding lions and tigers 
to the bears and panthers which are still to 
be met with in his native forests. Warned 
by such occurrences as these, Mr. Gosse 
confines his detailed observations to the 
more harmless peculiarities exhibited by his 
neighbours. One of these relates to their 
language. There are very few of the expres- 
sions which struck Mr. Gosse as worthy of 
notice, which we have not heard dozens of 
times before; indeed Mr. Gosse can hardly 
consider novelty as a necessary qualification 
for an anecdote, since he actually recounts at 
length the time-honoured story of Major 
Scott and the racoon; but there are never- 
theless two or three which deserve quotation. 
The Alabamans use the word “holler” in a 
much more extended sense than we do; thus, 
a lad, describing a bee which was making a 
great humming in a hollow tree, said that 
“the bee hollered in its hole.” It may 
possibly surprise some of our readers as 
much as it did Mr. Gosse to hear that the 
term “ prairie” is not confined to an open, 
grassy space, but is also applied to a forest, 
a distinction being drawn between open and 
wooded prairies. The essence of a prairie is, 
Mr. Gosse believes, to be found in its soil ; 
but in what peculiarity thereof he omits to 
mention. We must not overlook an example 
of purism and accuracy in the use of language 
which we should scarcely have expected in 
such a place, involving, as it does, a distine- 
tion which is at once novel and worthy of 
being perpetuated. Mr. Gosse, in examining 
an opossum which had been recently killed, 
spoke of it inadvertently as “a singular 
creature.” This was a serious mistake, the 
term “ critter” being much too honourable 
for such an animal, as it is usually confined to 
cattle ; and it was promptly corrected by the 
overseer, who observed, “A ’possum, sir, is 
not a critter, but a varmint.” 

Before taking leave of Mr. Gosse’s pleasant 
volume, we must briefly call attention to a 
singular instance which it presents of the 
manner in which a man’s judgment of any 





poses action is liable to be biassed by 
is individual inclinations and pursuits. In 
speaking of that particular phase of rabbit- 
hunting which is commonly called “ twisting 
a rabbit,” and which consists in twiddling a 
long, slender switch for some time in the 
hole in which the animal has taken refuge, 
until the end becomes firmly entangled in 
the fur, and then drawing it out with a 
steady pull, he makes this memorable remark, 
that, “almost all kinds of hunting, being 
accompanied with torture to the poor animals 
pursued, must be considered cruel ; but this 
mode struck me as more than ordinarily 
barbarous and shocking.” Since the rabbit 
always holds on as fast as he can, and his 
extraction is consequently not effected with- 
out considerable laceration of his skin, the 
process is undoubtedly a very cruel one ; and 
we were, when we first came to this part of 
the book, quite ready to indorse Mr. Gosse’s 
expressions of indignation. But when we 
had got a little farther into the volume, we 
found our author quietly noticing, as a re- 
markable fact, that moths, when pinned by 
the collector before the deposition of their 
eggs, hasten to deposit them on the setting- 
board itself; “as if,’ as he complacently 
observes in connection with one particular 
instance, “she was aware that she had not 
long to live, and anxious to make the most 
of her time.” The discovery of this passage 
weakened, we must confess, in some degree, 
the force of Mr. Gosse’s virtuous indignation. 
Protests against hunting “as being accom- 
panied by torture to the pooranimal pursued,” 
do not come gracefully or effectually from a 
man who habitually practises a mode of 
hunting which must surely come under the 
same category. We are far from accusing 
insect-hunters of cruelty; we only say that 
we think they had better leave other hunters 
alone. It must be a singularly entomological 
eye which fails to see—the two objects being 
considered merely as instances of physical 
pain—at least a possible comparison between 
an insect impaled alive, and extruding its 
eggs in its dying agony, and a rabbit with 
the twisting-stick still entangled in its 
lacerated skin. 








Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1859. 
By Charles Cist. (Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati; Triibner, London.) 

This book is a species of serial, being pub- 
lished with the interval of a few years 
between each volume, and belongs to that 
class which advertisements tell us should be 
in the library of every gentleman, but which 
are sure never to be read and but seldom 
even opened. 

Nearly a hundred and sixty pages are 
filled with an account of the foundation of 
Cincinnati, and the history of its first six 
years, which consists for the most part of a 
series of battles with the Indians, in which 
the United States troops were on three suc- 
cessive occasions beaten by the savages in 
sanguinary battles. 

The country on the Great and Little 
Miami, Scioto, and Muskingum rivers having 
been ceded by the Indians, the United States 
Congress sold about half-a-million acres of 
land between the two Miami rivers to a 
member of its body named Symmes. Seven 
hundred and forty acres of this tract were 
resold to Mr. Stites, who laid it out for a 
city, which formed the nucleus of the present 
Cincinnati. In November, 1788, about 
twenty emigrants from Pennsylvania settled 
on the spot, and commenced clearing away 
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the timber from the ground they had chosen 
for their home. The infant community 
naturally incurred the hostility of the 
savages, who found their game driven away 
from what they: still considered their hunt- 
ing-grounds. The depredations the Indians 
committed had to be repressed and punished, 
and accordingly an expedition for that pur- 
pose was despatched, and General Harmar 
chosen to command it. He proved himself 
utterly incapable of directing the troops, and 
the army suffered two severe checks in con- 
sequence : 

‘* The orders to General Harmar were to march 
on to the Indian towns adjacent to the lakes, and 
inflict on them such signal chastisement as should 
protect the settlements from future depredations. 

‘The ,whole plan had been devised by 
Washington himself, who well understood the 
subject, having prior to the revolution, as is 
well known, learned much practically of the 
Indian character, as well as the condition of the 
west, although it is not easy to conceive why he 
should have selected such men as Harmar and 
St. Clair, who were destitute of the training he 
had himself acquired, and which could have been 
found on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky, in many distinguished Indian fighters, 
ready for use. The force of circumstances probably 
biased his judgment, as it served to effect appoint- 
ments equally exceptionable during the war of 
1812, such as those of Hull, Dearborn, Bloomfield, 
and Chandler, men who had outlived. their 
energies, if ever qualified practically for the 
weighty trust devolving on them.” 

He retreated to Cincinnati and was suc- 
ceeded by General St. Clair, who was even 
more unfortunate, and caused the destruc- 
tion of fully half his troops. His disas- 
trous campaign almost ruined the rising 
city; to this was added pestilence,—small- 
pox broke out among the garrison, and, 
spreading over the town, carried off 
nearly a third of its inhabitants. General 
Wayne was now in command, and he in- 
flicted such a chastisement on the Indians 
in a single battle, that they were glad to sue 
for peace, and a treaty was accordingly 


delay, for occupation by the several families. 
The boats in which they came down from Lime- 
stone being broken up, served for floors, doors, 
&c., to these rude buildings. Little, however, 
could be done beyond supplying present suste- 
nance for the party from the woods. Wild game 
was abundant, but the breadstuffs they took with 
them soon gave out, and supplies of corn and salt 
were only to be obtained at a distance, and in 
deficient quantities, and various roots, taken from 
the indigenous plants, the bear-grass especially, 
had frequently to be resorted to as articles of food. 
When the spring of 1789 opened, their situation 
promised gradually to improve. The fine bottoms 
on the Little Miami had been long cultivated by 
the savages, and were found mellow as ash-heaps. 
The men worked in divisions, one-half keeping 
guard, with their rifles, while the others worked, 
changing their employments morning and after- 
noon. One immigrant had brought a looking- 
glass, boxed up, from the east, and the case bein 

mounted on a home-made pair of rockers, serve 

for the first cradle in the settlement. It had 
previously been set across a barrel to do duty as 
a table. Individuals now living in Cincinnati 
were actually rocked, during their infancy, in 
sugar-troughs. 

‘It was with difficulty horses could be pre- 
served from being stolen, by all the means of 
protection to which the settlers could resort. In 
one family the halter-chains of the horses were 
passed through between the logs and fastened to 
stout hooks on the inside. But neither this pre- 
caution nor securing them with hopples, would 
always serve to protect horses from the savages. 
On one occasion, a fine mare, with her colt, had 
been left in the rear of the house, in a small in- 
closure. The mare was taken off by Indians, they 
having secured her by a stout buffalo tug. It 
appears they had not noticed the colt in the dark- 
ness of the night. As they rode her off, the colt 
sprang the fence after the mare, and mude such a 
noise galloping after, that, supposing themselves 
pursued, they let the mare go, lest she should 
impede their escape, and the family inside of the 
house knew nothing of the danger to which they 
had been exposed, until the buffalo tug told the 
night’s adventure.” 

The danger of assassination was constantly 
present: 





signed in August, 1795. 

At the time when this treaty was con- 
cluded, the infant settlement consisted of 
ninety-four cabins and ten frame houses, 
and contained about 500 inhabitants. This 
was not so bad in seven years, considering 
the losses occasioned by the war and the 
epidemic.. Five years later half as many 
more had been added to the population, 
which at the expiration of another fift 
years had attained the number of 118,700. 
At the present time the inhabitants are esti- 
mated at 225,000, or, including the suburbs 
on _ opposite bank of the Ohio, at 250,000 
souls. 

The natives of Cincinnati may well be 
proud of the Queen City of the West, as 
they call her, where within the lifetime of a 
man a forest of gigantic beech and maple 
trees has been transformed into a city of a 


quarter of a million inhabitants, with a future | 


prospect of becoming one of the most im- 
portant in the United States. 

We who sit at home at ease in a civilised 
country can have little idea of the hardships 


fested by hostile and savage tribes. Mr. 


Cist gives numerous anecdotes of the life of | 3 3 
the first immigrants to the backwoods of | teat imposition, and spoke of it afterwards as 


America : 


** At the place where they landed on the 18th 
November, 1788, and to which the settlers gave 
the name of Columbia, two or three block-houses 
were first erected for the protection of the women 
and children, and log cabins were built, without 


‘*My brother had been taking a cow out from 
Fort Washington to Dunlap’s Station. He was 
in company with a party of three from the garri- 
son, and on their way out called upon Colonel 
Riddle, of our city, then a blacksmith, and paid 
him three dollars on account of a bill he had owed 
at the shop for some time. ‘ You had better give 
me more,’ jocularly observed the colonel, ‘the 
Indians will get the rest.’ ‘ Never fear,’ was the 
careless reply. In the course of two hours after- 


ward he had a bullet put through him, his scalp 


taken, and the residue of his money carried off. 


| The party had imprudently fastened a bell to the 
cow, which enabled the Indians to surprise and 


massacre them.” 


| The scalp is invariably carried off as a 
| trophy, and this led to the no small mystifi- 


cation of at least one savage : 


|  *Colonel Elliott was taking what is now called 
the Winton road to Cincinnati. On reaching about 

four miles of his journey, he was fired on by 
He fell from his 
horse, which made its way back to Hamilton, 


savages in ambush, and killed. 


followed by his servant upon the other horse. 


‘a d—d lie.’ 





‘* Elliott was an uncommoly large man, being 
hoth tall and heavy, and weighed nearly three 
hundred pounds. He wore a wig, which of course 
endured by early settlers in a territory in- | came off, under the application of the scalping- 
| knife, without exhibiting marks of blood, to the 
great surprise of the Indians, who viewed it as a 


With respect to the population our author 
informs us that : 
‘* A large share of the inhabitants of Cincinnati, 
as is the case in most of our large cities, is com- 
posed of foreigners. Among these the German 





element preponderates largely, being more than 
two-thirds of the whole. The Irish is the next 
largest, and, with the nativities of the other 
British isles and dependencies, make up nine- 
tenths of the residue. Almost every part of the 
world, in small proportions, is represented here, 
Foreigners, thus, with their children born here, 
constitute more than half our population. . . , 
A comparative view of the facility with which 
these heterogeneous elements become swallowed np 
in the absorbing and fusing process, now and for 
the future in progress, which is destined to render 
the Anglo-American race paramount throughout 
this great continent, would be sufficiently curious; 
although too extensive a subject to be’ brought 
into discussion here. It may suffice to say, that: 
of all classes of foreigners, the German ‘soonest; 
assimilates to the great mass. It takes but oné 
generation to obliterate all the distinctive marks 
of this race—even of language, usually a most 
tenacious feature. On the contrary, the Irishman, 
whose dialect does not differ much, except. in 
accent and tone, from ours, retains his family 
identity for several generations. So, also, but in 
a less degree, with the English and Scotch. 
‘‘To the industry of foreigners, Cincinnati is 
indebted, in a great degree, for its rapid growth. 
Their presence here has accelerated the execution 
of our public improvements, and given an impulse 
to our immense manufacturing operations, with- 
out which they could not have reached their 
present extent and importance.” 
The climate of Cincinnati is pretty equal, 
ranging from 33° in the winter to 75° in the 
month of July, while the mean temperature 
for the year is 54°. The successful cultiva- 
tion of the vine is a proof of the beauty of j 
the climate, and especially the absence of | 
frost late in the spring. | 
The latter half of the work consists d 
what professes to be statistics of various 
branches of trade in the city, with the nun 
ber of hands employed, the annual value d 
the produce, and the percentage of raw 
material; also an account of the education 
establishments, as they are called, for bo! 
and girls, banks, insurance offices, &c., the 
whole forming a sort of appendix to the 
directory. Of course these are all paid for a 
advertisements, and are, therefore, quit 
below notice as a literary production. _ 
The volume is illustrated by a good view 
of the city from across the river, a pictured 
the Masonic Temple (we should like to know 
what divinity is worshipped there), and 
several schools of some pretensions to beauty, 
specimens of engraving, &c. We must 
emphatically protest against the vandalism 
of placing advertisements on the cover 
the book. It may pay well enough, but 
is the very acme of vulgarity and want 
taste. 








UNIFORMITY OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


On the day when the Social Congress # 
Bradford will be assembled to discuss the 
important subjects which will be preset 
to their notice, and of which we have venir 
tured to make a few observations in our 
there will be gathered a number of gentle. 
men connected with all the most cn 
nations of the globe, to take into their com 
sideration the possibility of inducing all man- 
kind to use the same weights, measures, 
coins. As one of social and economic science 
this question yields in importance to few, and 
that its objects have not been obtained long 
ago is only to be attributed to the know? 
slowness with which the public caD be 
moved, even when its strongest interests are 
concerned. “ Quieta non movere" is a maxi 
which suits the natural indolence of the 
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human mind too well not to find many. 

s, and we are not therefore sur- 
prised that so many States should cling to a 

which, though it is a bar to commerce 
anda bore to travellers, would yet require 
some little labour for its effectual reform. 
All merchants know how much trouble is 
gwasioned by the differences between the 
qurency alone of various countries, how com- 

‘cated a mercantile education becomes when 
Dien has to master not one but twenty 

systems, and how infinitely the 
difficulty is increased when each country has 
also its own system of weights and measures. 
It may be said by those who have mastered 
the difficulty, that for them it exists no 
; they can transact all the requisite 
business, and others have no right to expect 
astate of affairs which has done very well 
hitherto, to be changed for their convenience. 
Nay, there are not a few who openly declare 
that the difficulty of commercial science is 
iteelf an advantage, and that it furnishes a 
kind of test for the ability of those who apply 
toit, which is far from being undesirable. But 
whether it be good for a science in which 
all mankind are interested to be difficult of 
attainment, or whether it be expedient to 
make it as easy as possible, one thing is 
dear, that the difficulties do exist, and that 
by far the majority of reasoners look on them 
ag unmixed evils. 

But when we come to the practical ques- 
tion, why not agitate for their removal? we 
aremet by some such arguments as these: 
Nothing could be done without greatly in- 
conveniencing the bulk of the popu- 
lation; they are accustomed to their 
present mode of reckoning, and it would 
cause them so much trouble to alter 
it, that we doubt whether the benefit would 
counterbalance the annoyance. Nothing more 
is said than this: “it would for a while 
give some trouble to those who are not 
Bey eckoners.” No one, save those who 

labour a good thing in itself, and who, 
cording to those principles, are bound to 
dbject to printing and steam looms ;—no one 
but these will contend that it is an advantage 
me, in going to France, to find a different 
monetary system, and to have to translate 
my accounts from pounds, shillings, and 
pence, into francs and centimes. No one but 

can see any benefit from the metre on 
the one side of the channel not corresponding 
with the yard on the other, or from a similar 
difference betweert the litre and the quart. 

We shall speak first of money. At pre- 
tent France, Savoy, and Belgium, have a cur- 
Tency equal in weight, fineness, and value; all 
counts kept in one country are intelligible 
at once to the inhabitants of the other two; 

coins themselves circulate freely through- 
out the three ; money-changers are not re- 
quired ; tables of calculation are simplified ; 
fd the commerce of these lands is, so 

f a currency goes, fused into one. In 

$ system there are three advantages ; 

! ver is fine and well struck, the 

is only a token, and the mode 
computation is decimal. In Germany 

We have a great multitude of systems; 
4nd th ugh there is a fine silver coinage, 





we 

r4 
‘which in Prussia and Hanover is becoming 
‘More plentiful, yet as a whole the German 
No one can look without dis- 


y, and brassy coins which make up the 
ge for a German dollar. They are alike 


to.the. merchant. If the Germans are in 
earnest in desiring to have a united Germany, 
they cannot more effectually promote their 
object than by reforming their monetary 
system. If such areform should ever take 
place, the system of France is that which 
ought to be at once adopted ; it is the simplest 
and the most intelligible; it enjoins a purity 
of metal which perpetuates the beauty of the 
coinage; and it offers the still greater ad- 
vantage of a decimal computation. In 
Germany the gold coinage is comparatively 
rare; the great medium is paper, and the 
metallic currency is chiefly in the basest 
silver. Gradually as gold becomes more 
abundant the German states will adopt its 
use more abundantly for monetary purposes. 
In France the demand for gold is very 
great, and before long gold will be as much 
the chief circulating medium there as it is in 
England. In Spain, this has long been the 
case, and the gold currency of that country 
is remarkable for its purity and accurate 
weight. It is probable that before long the 
French and Spanish coinages will be as- 
similated; the French franc is not much 
lighter than the Spanish peseta, and the 
addition of Spain to the group of countries 
using the French decimal system will be 
extremely important to the cause. Portugal 
must at once follow Spain, as the rest of 
Italy is already following Piedmont. More 
important than all would be the accession of 
England—this gained, all the rest of the 
world would come into the enjoyment of 
uniformity before ten years were out. But 
it is said: What can we do with our currency ? 
We have already more coin than all the rest 
of the world put together. We would simply 
suggest the recalling of the sovereigns and 
the retaining of the half-sovereigns; let the 
shilling be reduced to the size of the franc— 
retaining its name, if that be thought worth 
contending for ; let the sovereign circulate as 
a piece of twenty-five shillings; let there be 
struck gold pieces of twenty shillings, ten 
shillings, and five shillings; silver pieces of 
five, two, and one shillings, half and per- 
haps quarter shillings, and any other small 
coins which public convenience may re- 
quire. We would then allow a certain time, 
say, perhaps, two years, during which 
the present sovereigns might be permitted 
to circulate—but not to be re-issued 
from the bank. At the same time, and for 
the same period, the silver coinage of the 
present system might pass, and then 
be wholly prohibited, but still received in 
payment of taxes, and at the royal mint. 
We are well aware that all this would be 
attended with some trouble and some incon- 
venience; that many small dealers would be 
puzzled from time to time by the conflicting 
ma but in the course of a few months 
they would have learned all that would be 
necessary. Day by day, as the old coinage 
was withdrawn and the new one became more 
plentiful, the difficulties would decrease ; and 
by the end of the two years we should have 
a currency assimilated with that of half the 
world. Our example would be extensively 
followed, we should have the great advantage 
of a decimal system, commerce would be 
greatly served, and its votaries eased of at 
least a quarter of their labour. 

We look on this great question from a 
scientific point of view: one position renders 
this the most important in our eyes. We have 
political and commercial economists to weigh 
the palpable benefits and the supposed dis- 
advantages of the decimal system ; itis clear 








tific; and we have now the testimony of 


France, Belgium, Savoy, and America 
in its favour, as practically the most con- 
venient. Our acute cousins on the other 


side of the Atlantic have paid much 
attention to monetary science; they have 
adopted a decimal coinage with the best 
results, and would, we have reason to 
believe, cheerfully join the greater part of 
Europe, if such an agreement could be made. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to say what 
facilities would be opened out for the com- 
merce of the world under such an arrange- 
ment. The people of the United States 
must, ere long, occupy Mexico; not im- 
probably Peru, Chili, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
and the rest of South America up to Brazil. 
The outlets for trade which will thus be ex- 
hibited, the new stores which will pour in 
upon the world, the additional reasons for 
“peace on earth,” which will be manifested 
as discoveries are made, and each new tribe 
is enabled to send its quota to the world’s 
welfare, must all demand uniformity in 
weights, measures, and coins; but we for- 
bear to pursue so attractive a subject. 

It will be evident that no international sys- 
tem can be adopted save a decimal one, and 
we see in France one which has been so 
well and carefully elaborated, has been tried 
so long and with such complete success, 
that to seek another would be useless labour. 
It would be worse than this; it would 
defeat its own object, for France would 
hardly agree to change hers, the merits 
of which she knows, simply because some 
other nations, unwilling to adopt her plans, 
would prefer to invent some thing quite 
new. We do not anticipate that national 
vanity will stand in the way; we only look 
for that amount of obstruction which every 
new scheme must infallibly receive. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Raised to the Peerage. By Mrs. Octavius Freire 
Owen. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tuts novel fell into our hands only after we had 
seen it reviewed in several other periodicals, and 
we certainly expected a treat of no ordinary cha- 
racter. We were told that it was the novel par 
excellence of the season—that its delineations of 
character were so exquisite, its plot so complicated 
and yet so clear, its style so poetical and yet se 
simple—that at last we had a perfect romance. 
Alas! for the facts. A more heterogeneous mass 
was never piled together than that which our lady 
novelist has managed to get into the compass of 
these three distressing volumes. Some half-dozen 
abductions and nocturnal flights; an attempted 
murder in the guise of Mrs. Radcliffe’s ghosts ; a 
high-minded English lady who secretes her son’s 
letters ; treats, fees, and temporises with a felon, 
ill-treats her idolised daughter because she marries 
a poor clergyman (her own hairs was a mésal- 
liance), and wilfully causes her no less idolised son 
to commit bigamy, she and the said felon all the 
while knowing of the existence of the first wife ; an 
Abbé who, atter five years’ patient love-makin 
offers violence to a young penitent, and plans a mid- 
night abduction, happily, but most clumsily, pre- 
vented by a venerable old Pére of doubtful ortho- 
doxy and an idiot of convenient intelligence when 
needed ; various scenes in ‘‘ flash kens,” gambling 
houses, and the like, with a wild profusion of 
book-made slang evidently taken out of Paul 
Clifford and Jack Sheppard, but of which the fair 
lady herself never heard the echo—Heaven forbid 
that she should, or that she should have ever 
seen what she attempts so — to describe ! 
—a reckless bandying about of high names, a 
queer unnatural commingling of all discordant 
elements and impossible conditions: and the 
reader has the skeleton of Mrs. Owen’s book, 
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This revived him somewhat; but still he felt far too ill to 
talk. He simply shook his head, and there was a good 
deal of meaning in that shake, if the magistrate could 
only, have understood it. 

“¢Take some brandy and soda-water, my lord,’ said 


his host. 

“The valet nodded assent. 

“The magistrate mixed the dose, and administered it 
with his own hands. 

“The valet sighed, and again shook his head. 

*“¢You will be better presently, my lord,’ said the 
magistrate. . 

«* Drunk as a lord!’ hiccuped the valet. 

«0, no, my lord! It was the jolting along the road.’ 
“Tn that coffin?’ said the valet, who now began to 
gain the use of his tongue. 
«Yes, my lord.’ 
“*AmTalord? He, he, he! 
«*¢ At Durowlah, my lord.’ 

« ¢ And who are you ?’ 

«** Your host, my lord.’ 

«*¢ Then this is not the station-house ?’ 

«** Not exactly, my lord.’ 

«© Give us a little drop more of that last brew.’ 

“* Yes, a lord.’ 

“Ah! Thank you! I feel better now—much better. 
It was that champagne. Good it was, though. What 
place was that we were at ?’ 

“ ¢ Bijnore, my lord.’ 

“¢T'm not a lord.’ 

« ¢Would that I were in your place, my lord!’ 

«Well, it isn’t a bad place,’ grinned the valet. 
*Plenty to eat and «rink, little to do, and good wages. 
But hang this Hindyer! It was a mistake altogether!’ 

“The magistrate took this for fun, laughed immensely, 
and then said : 

“We had Lord Frederick Pontasguieure staying with 
us for a week, last winter. A very amusing character 
he was.’ 

“<Q, had you? Was he amusing? O! We don’t 
keep his company. Don’t know him. I’d give a five- 
pound note to be in Piccadilly at this moment. This isa 
nice mess. But the traps are ‘all right, I see. There’s 
the dressing-case, and the writing-desk, and the little 
medicine-chest.’ 

“*Recline upon the bed, my lord, and have a gentle 
sleep. The punkah, you will find, will very speedily lull 
you to repose.’ 

“Well, I will,’ said the valet; and soon fell fast asleep. 
The venetians were then closed, and the house kept as 
quiet as possible. 

“When Lord Jamleigh himself arrived, and established 
his identity, the scene that ensued may be easily 
imagined.” 3 

We also cannot remember the black youth with 
the blue eyes who came over to England as one of 
her lords, and who disappeared—the history of 
whom we have under the title ‘‘ Black and Blue.” 
Mr. Lang's book is very readable—its best quality. 

Notes corroborative of the remarks in *‘ The St. 

George’s Hospital Medical Staff,” exemplifying the 

state of the Medical Profession. (John Churchill.) 

The medical profession is, we regret to say, in a 

terribly bad way. It is not long since Mr. Lee told us 
$0in his work on the St. George’s Hospital medical 
staff; and since that time he has found, chiefly in 
letters addressed by voluntary correspondents to 
various medical journals, so many statements 
corroborative of his gloomy views, that he has felt 
it necessary to publish his recent discoveries in a 
separate pamphlet, in the guise of notes to his 
former work. The state of things disclosed in 
these notes is really most distressing. It is a 
hotorious fact that, in all elections to hospital 
appointments, the merits of the candidates are 
never taken into consideration ; and that, in order 
to ensure success, it is necessary to have recourse 
to measures ‘‘ repugnant to the feelings of a man 
of trae honour.” The Medical Reform Act is “a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare :” and totally 
fails to accomplish its professed object of pre- 
venting quacks from practising as duly qualified 
cereal The Medical Council does nothing 
it register practitioners ; and requires no qualifi- 
tation beyond the payment of the registration fee. 
is very bad : but it can scarcely be wondered 

at, when we reflect that Sir B. Brodie is the presi- 
it of the council: « gentleman whose portrait 
has been drawn with such terrible accuracy by 
that unflinching iconoclast Probe, in Vol. IX. of the 
Medical Times. ‘‘ He has,” says Probe, ‘‘ no 
— to genius: he is the most natural 
vesuit we ever knew. His features are good ; a 

Prominent, well-shaped nose, placed obliquely, 

_ him two distinct profiles, so that, like a 

n divinity, he may be said to have duplicity 
stamped upon his countenance. His eye is sunken, 
Oting absence of great command of language, 
perceptive organs very much developed, secretive- 
Ress and acquisitiveness large, and self-esteem 


Where am I?’ 


though he is too wily not to affect to avoid it.” 

Such being Sir B. Brodie’s character, teste Probe, 

it would of course, as Mr. Lee points out, ‘ be 

doing him injustice to suppose him to be actuated 

by personal animosity in making the remarks 

which he has felt to be called for by the exigency 

of the case ;” or in characterising the president of 
the council as ‘‘one in whom the amor nummi is 

so strongly exemplified as to have led on several 

occasions to the commission of discreditable acts 

for the sake of a few pounds, and to the self- 

appropriation of 200/. a-year from the hospital 

funds.” The examinations at the College of 
Surgeons are perfectly worthless: as, indeed, 

must be the case, seeing that ‘‘the curriculum is 

framed on the most mephistophical principles.” 

If there were any doubt as to the fact that success 
in the medical profession is quite independent of, 

and affords no guarantee for, the possession of 
medical skill, it would be at once removed by an 
article on the ‘‘ Modern Practice of Physic” in 
Household Words: but it is so notorious that the 
metli¢al’ men of London are not to be relied on, 

that the present Lord Shaftesbury some years ago 
was obliged ‘‘to go to Paris for the health of a 
sick child ;” and Mr. Lee is acquainted with many 
similar manifestations on the part of Englishmen 
of want of confidence in the practitioners of their 
own country. Thisis, we repeat, a very distressing 
state of things ; and Mr. Lee has established a last- 
ing claim on our gratitude by setting it before us in 
such true and lively colours. If, as his own state- 
ment would lead us to suppose, it was his ‘‘failing in 
his endeavours to obtain the assistant-surgeoncy at 
St. George’s, notwithstanding the superiority of 
his testimonials, and his being unjustly excluded 
from the college fellowship,” that first opened his 
eyes to the true condition of the medical pro- 
fession in England, we can scarcely bring our- 
selves, considering their important consequences, 
to regard these events with the regret which they 
are in themselves calculated to excite. However 
this may be, one thing is certain, the evil is before 
us, and the only question is, what is the remedy ? 
Obviously, to arrange matters, somehow or other, 
in such a manner that Mr. Lee may find himself 
immediately in the possession of an extensive 
practice, and that St. George’s Hospital may 
expiate the crime of having refused him a paltry 
assistant-surgeoncy by laying unasked its highest 
offices at his feet. This, like many other desirable 
objects, may possibly appear somewhat difficult of 
attainment ; but if Mr. Lee will continue to back 
our efforts with the same skill and energy which 
he has already displayed, we do not despair of its 
final accomplishment. There is, he tells us in his 
pamphlet, a good opening for a ‘‘ pushing” man. 
It is, we presume, under the influence of this con- 
viction that he has appended to his present work 
a copy of the superior testimonials which, as he 
phrases it with a touching and modest vagueness, 
‘*were sent to the Governors of St. George's Hos- 
pital on the occasion of a vacancy in the office of 
assistant surgeon.” Mr. Lee may take our word 
for it, that ‘‘ pushing” so temperate and judicious 
as this cannot fail to meet with its reward. 





MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood is very full of travel this month. 
The paper on.the ‘‘Discovery of the supposed 
Source of the Nile” is continued. It seems an 
admirable photograph—but a dull one. In capital 
contrast with this endeavour is the second part of 
‘** Horse-dealing in Syria,” a perfect specimen of 
travel jottings, observant, condensed, and at times 
lively. The following is a specimen of the pic- 
turesque : 

“From all quarters camels are flocking in, with a slow 
solemn stalk; those already arrived standing patient and 
motionless.’ All around rises their strange cry—a sound 
resembling, in quality, a grunt, but with a prolongation 
that gives it the character of a bellow; mingled with the 
cries of the dark herdsmen, who, sometimes on foot and 
sometimes perched on the top of a big camel, admonish 
their flocks with frequent hollas. ‘Whoa-hup! whoa-hup ! 
whoa-hup!—Yah!’ cries the herdsman; and, with a 
curious variety of woe-begone and despairing tones, the 
camels answer in strange chorus. First camel, very 
gutturally, ‘ O-0-0-0-0-0;’ second camel, wrathfully, 


*Wa-ow-ow-ough;’ third camel, most pitifully, as if it 
was really too bad, ‘O-o-o-! Eu......gh,’ winding up with 





towering above all the rest. He loves notoriety, 








‘** Mountaineering” sets out with the assertion, 
that the national passion for sport is a “ remnant 
of barbarism.” 


Frazer contains a paper “About the West 
Riding,” which is about as erroneous as it well 
can be. If written by a man accustomed to 
Yorkshire, which seems impossible, the paper 
sroves how a man may live, and yet be ignorant. 
ut it is doubtless written by a southron, and he 
has not gone the right way to work with the 
Yorkshiremen. They do not ‘dislike greatly” 
to mingle with strangers, if they are met frankly. 
A Yorkshire rustic is more polished than the rustic 
of any other county in England. Mr. Charles 
concludes his admirable paper on the ‘ National 
Drama of Spain.” Mr. Keightley has a good 
paper—if a little dogmatic and vain—on Spenser. 


The Virginians. The Virginians are now in 
harbour, and Mr. Thackeray has added one more 
complete work to his gallery. Of course we shall 
review the work at length at an early date. Per- 
haps The Virginians will do much to modify 
the general belief in Mr. Thackeray’s cynicism. 
There are some beautiful ‘‘ bits” in this con- 
cluding number : take the last sentences, written 
by George—Sir George Warrington : 

“ But the picture which Captain Miles and the girls 
declare to be most like is a family sketch by my ingenious 
neighbour, Mr. Bunbury, who has drawn me and my lady 
with Monsieur Gumbo following us, and written under 
the piece, ‘Sir GrorGx, My LaDy, AND THEIR MASTER.’ 
“Here my master comes; he has poked out all the 
house-fires, has looked to all the bolts, has ordered the 
whole male and female crew to their chambers; and 
begins to blow my candles out, and says, ‘Time, Sir 
George, to go to bed! Twelve o’clock!’ 

**«Bless me! So indeed it is.” AndI close my book, 
and go to my rest, with a blessing on those now around 
me asleep.” 

We need not state what noble author Mr. 
Thackeray is geniaily imitating in the following 
sentence : 

‘‘His march began in military state: the trumpets of 
his proclamations blew before him; he bade the colonists 
to remember the immense power of England; and sum- 
moned the misguided rebels to lay down their arms. He 
brought with him a formidable English force, an army of 
German veterans not less powerful, a dreadful band of 
Indian warriors, and a brilliant train of artillery.” 


Here is a charming atom : 


“How happy he whose foot fits the shoe which fortune 
gives him! My income was five times as great, my house 
in England as large, and built of bricks and faced with 
freestone; my wife—would I have changed her for any 
other wife in the world? My children—well, I am con- 
tented with my Lady Warrington’s opinion about them. 
But with all these plums and peaches and rich fruits out 
of Plenty’s horn poured into my lap, I fear I have been 
but an ingrate; and Hodge, my gatekeeper, who shares 
his bread and scrap of bacon with a family as large as hig 
master’s, seems to me to enjoy his meal as much as I do, 
though Mrs. Molly prepares her best dishes and sweet 
meats, and Mr. Gumbo uncorks the choicest bottle from 
the cellar !”” 


And is not the following sentence touching? It 
is an episode of the war : 


“There was but one bed of straw in the hut where we 
had quarters, and Hal and I slept on it, side by side, as 
we had done when we were boys. We had a hundred 
things to say regarding past times and present. His kind 
heart gladdened when I told him of my resolve to retire 
to my acres and to take off the red coat which I wore: he 
flung his arms round it. ‘Praised be God !’ said he.” 


As gentle a page as any in the book is that 
in which poor Hetty refuses Harry, who has 
become a widower. Here is the epilogue to her 
early passion : 

“ Aunt Het is now a staid little lady with a voice of 
which years have touched the sweet chords, and a head 
which Time has powdered over with silver. There are 
days when she looks surprisingly young and blooming. 
Ah me, my dear, it seems but a little while since the hair 
was golden brown, and the cheeks as fresh as roses? 
And then came the bitter blast of love unrequited which 
withered them; and that long loneliness of heart which, 
they say, follows. Why should Theo and I have been so 
happy, and thou so lonely? Why should my meal be 
garnished with love, and spread with plenty, while yon 
solitary outcast shivers at my gate? I bow my head 
humbly before the Dispenser of pain and poverty, wealth 
and health; I feel sometimes as if, for the prizes which 
have fallen to the lot of me unworthy, I did not dare to be 
grateful.’ . 
Will Esmond gets his congé : 

“As for Mr. Will: there is a tablet in Castlewood 
Church, in Hampshire, inscribed Dulce et decorum est pro 

atrid mori, and announcing that ‘This marble is placed 
by a mourning brother to the memory of the Honourable 
William Esmond, Esquire, who died in North America, 





an accent of disgust.”” 


in the service of his King.’ But how? When, towards 
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the end of 1781, a revolt took place in the Philadelphia 
Line of the Congress Army, and Sir Henry Clinton sent 
out agents to the mutineers, what became of them? The 
men took the spies prisoners, and proceeded to judge 
them, and my brother (whom they knew and loved, and 
had often followed under fire), me Be had been sent from 
cemp to make terms with the troops, recognised one of 
the —_— just as execution was about to be done upon him 
the wreich, with hideous outcries, grovelling and 
kneeling at Colonel Warrington’s feet, besought him for 
mercy, and promised to confess all to him. ‘To confess 
what? Harry turned away sick at heart. Will’s mother 
and sister never knew the truth. They always fancied it 
was in action he was killed.” 
Beloved Dr. Johnson is mentioned in the very 
last page, and perchance it is the doctor’s in- 
fluence which has prohibited Mr. Thackeray from 
giving us a preface. 


The Dublin University contains a paper entitled 
*¢ A Gallimaufry,” which lays before us some good 
literary tit-bits. Mill's ‘‘ Liberty ” is reviewed. 

Titan opens with a paper, whose very title is 
terrific, ‘* Pathological Love in its English As- 
pect.” The ‘‘ Newcomes,” and, singularly enough, 
all discoveries ‘considered, Mr. C. Reade’s ‘* Peg 
Woffington,” are made to illustrate the writer's 
ergument. The paper is very good, notwithstand- 
ing its ill-chosen title. There are no less than 
forty pages of the novel ‘‘ Getting On,” which is 
doing so with a vengeance. A tale entitled 
** Loves and pitchers for Two,” will do. 


Bentley's contains the first chapter of a new 
tale, ‘‘ Slander and Sillery ; or, How a Paris Lion 
was Hunted,” eminently French, lively, and 
superficial. Mr. Thornbury writes a poem, ‘* The 
Unknown Knight.” Here are the first two lines ; 

The rose clouds hovered round the sun, 
High up amid the soft June blue. 
A chapter on ‘‘ Social Life in Berlin” 
alarming information : 

“Female prodigies wear short white frocks, and 
trousers with frills (even when twenty years of age), and 
remain children longer than the boys ; indeed one trainer 
of prodigies allowed his child to play until a compassion- 
ate old bachelor procured her admission to the almshouses 
for old maids.” 

Once a Week. Mr. Charles Reade has finished 
**A Good Fight.” He has fully carried out his 
promise to infuse a German element into any 
German tale he should write—an assertion he 
made in consequence of critical complaints that 
“White Lies” was singularly French. Those 
quaint papers which may be termed economical 
utopias are continued, ‘‘ Orchards in Cheapside ” 
being one of them. The ‘‘ Artificial Man” is very 
good. Mr. Sutherland Edwards also contributes 
anice even paper. This gentleman and several 
other literary men combine together and make 

eat exertions in the cause of periodical literature. 
They write laboriously and extensively ; we only 
fear Test they may prevent that influx of young 
literary blood which, if permitted to circulate in 
English literature, might renovate half the perio- 
dicals that are published. 


The Eclectic leads with an article ‘‘ Abelard and 
Heloise.” It speaks rather of Abelard as phi- 
losopher than lover, but contributes to that 
possibly false sentimental halo which glorifies the 
memory of Heloise and her learned husband. An 
article on ‘‘ King Arthur and the Round Table” 
will be read with } pleasure, paying as it does homage 
to the good influence of ie ends connected with 
Arthur’s name. Mary Howitt’s “Sun Pictures” 
are continued. 


It is toujours perdrix with The Church of Eng- 
land Monthly Review. In the iatter, we have an 
article on capital punishment, in «which appears 
the characteristic sentence : 

“‘A very pathetic, but, as we must be allowed to think, 
a very deluded, writer on this subject invokes ‘ satanic 
subtlety’ to ‘reconcile the Christian’s creed with the 

ractice of the anti-abolitionists. Let it unite the poles,’ 
© says, ‘or bring the antipodes together ; they are as 
much asunder.’ The abolitionists of capital y punish 


gives some 


The New Quistinty y Reet oe tue. difficulties | 3 
with which to contend. Be the bock good or bad, 
it has an equally small quantity of space for 
review, since this quarterly professes to give | 
a general resumé of the quarter's literature, 
science, arts, and politics. The biography of 
Charles Kean is terribly handled, the work being 
called ‘‘a gross two volume puff.” The dramatic 
review wants looking to, for to tell the public in 
October that Mr. Harris is to succeed Mr. Kean 
at the Princess’s, when the former gentleman 
opened the house in September, exhibits some 
want of care on the part of the compiler. 

The Universal Review.—This eminently prac- 
tical review opens with a good article on ‘‘ Rifled 
Arms.” The ‘ Idealistic Novelists” very justly 
condemns the class ; really good fiction should be 
strong, human, and philosophical. An article on 
American numismatics contains all that need be 
said on the subject. 

The number of The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Moore (Longman) for this month contains the 
satirical and humorous poems. 

Kingstow s Magazine for this month has one or 
two good papers, but the articles are commencing 
to chronicle too much blood-shedding. 

We have before us Part I. of A Domestic Prac- 
tice of Homeopathy (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), A 
pretty strong evidence that the scheme has many 
followers. 


We have to acknowledge Part XLIV. of Charles 


Knight’s History of England. Part IX. of The 
Working Men's College Magazine. The con- 


cluding parts of Murray's Byron. Part XII. of 
Chambers’s Gallery of Nature; and Part VI. of 
Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

A series of papers entitled ‘‘ Misdirected Letters ” 
is commenced in this month’s part of the Consti- 
tutional Press. Should we be wrong to say they 
are the work of Mr. Justice Halliburton? And 
does the following specimen prove the supposition ? 

“Well, they all have brandy stowed away in their 
trunks, and when they makes crinkety faces (as all 
women do, to show they don’t like it), and say ‘it’s too 
strong,’ drink a glass yourself, and say ‘ah! that is just 
the thing, it’s lady’s brandy, only half strength,’ and 
then—oh, Solomon! what fun!— make love to the 
stewardesses, one by one (not before each other, galls 
don’t like that), and get them to let you have a spree 
among the lady passengers.’ 

The Journal of Mental Science for October con- 
tains a noteworthy article on ‘‘ General Paralysis.” 

The Revue Indépendante opens with an impor- 
tant article, entitled ‘‘ La Triste Verité.” 

‘Plain, or Ringlets?” has a good description 
of a dinner @ la Russe. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal contains a paper on 
**The Evidence in Dr. Smethurst’s case.’ 


Houlston & Wright's Wild Flowers, Part XVII., 
contains a nicely coloured orchid. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Afternoon of Life, by author of “ Morning Clouds,” 2nd ed. 12mo. 5s. 

Anderson (J.), Dura Den: a Monograph of the Yellow Sandstone, 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Aston (G.), Income Tax Tables, new ed. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

pny (T. J.), Practical Account of General Paral ysis, 8vo, 6s, 

Riaggi (A.), extracts from Italian Prose a riters, 2mo. 6s. 

Rirthday Look for Boys and Girls, 16mo. 

pe ee rag Classica: Sophocles with English Notes, by Rey. F. 

ydes, 8vo 

Bridges (C .), Book ‘of Family Prayers, by Goodhardt, 3rd ed. 4to. 25s. 

Brookes (R.), General Gazetteer, new ed. 8vo. 10s. 

as (T.), On Dislocations and Injuries of the Joints, post 8yo. 
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Burke (B.), Vicissitudes of Families, 2nd ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
aa A Le ), Designs for Villas, Mansions, &c,., Parts 2 to 6, 4to. 


chambers! ‘Edinburgh Papers: Romantic and Scottish Ballads, 8vo. 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Papers: Testimony, its Position in Scientific 
World, 8vo. ls. 
Chickseed without Chickweed, new ed. 12mo. Is. 
Children’s Picture Book of Country Scenes, 1émo 

Children’s ioe Fable Book, Illustrate ae by H. Weir, 16mo. 5s. 
Coleridge (8. T.), Poems, new w ed. 12mo. 
Collins (W.), Queen of Hearts, 3 vols. om 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Cotton (R.), Phthisis and the Stethoscope, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 
Dana (H.), Seaman's Manual, 8th ed. 12m 








themselves are strenuously doing Satan’s work, yet we 
would not uncharitably charge them with the ‘ satanic- 
subtlety ’ thus earnestly besought.”’ 


The Review opens with an article, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Inspiration,” which thus commences : 


“Tt is a sorrowful sign of the times in which we live, 
that there should be any necessity to vindicate the divine 
origin of the Bible. For our own part, we cannot but 
suspect that the foundations of unbelief upon this subject 


Dean’s ks, ea Nimble, royal 8vo 
= — .)) Women Artists in all A ges and ‘Socustin, post 8vo. 


8. 

Fison (Mrs.), re of National A for Pr tion of 
Social Science, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Food for the Young : Gheerful Hee 16mo. 3s. 

a mee List, July, 

Freeman (G. E. and Salvin a),  eeees its Claims, History, and 
Practiog, ts 

Mdilce (J. 4 posed oft the Black Watch, 12mo. 2s. 
Guyon (Madame), Life and Opinions, by F Upham, 

Hamilton (J.), ee and Error, new ed. post 





~~" 8vo. 7s. 6s. 





ly laid in some immorality of the unbeliever.”’ 


are general, 


Handel's So: ords and Music, Rook's, ato 
Hardwick 0 ileto Position, and Social Be eset Friendly 
Societies, 12mo. 2 





rise a a 
Harrison’s Treatise on the Vine, new ed. post 8y, 

Hasker ('T.), Memoir of (Lamp to the Santteneyh baehe, 3s. 

Health for the Household, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Hecker (J.), Epidemics of the Middle es, 3rd ed. 80. 9s. 

Helen Lester, y Fest = See »”” post Byo. 10s, 6d. 
Henderson (Jas. 

Hereford (B Ca Care Ast 1855, 8v0. 1s. 6d. 

es | Aa Sketch Book, facsimile ‘of, by Willes, 4to, 


Hook or. ), Merton ; or, There’s many a slip between the Cup and 
Lip, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 

oe Truths for Mothers and Daughters, 12mo. Is. 6. 

ughes (W.), Class Book of Modern Geography, 12m0. 3s. 6d, 
ined (C.), Westward Ho, new ed. post 8v 

tie (Cy Half-Hours with the Best pro h~d new ed., 4 Vols., 


48. 
‘. ‘Homeopath and Hydropathy impartially apprecia! 
ss 12mo. 3s. 6d. : laiairs tom, 
Lee (W.), Funeral Oration of Pericles in English Rhyme, 8vo. 1s. 
Lowe (E. J.), Ferns, British and Exotic, Vol. 7, royal 8vo. 18s. 
aeons Selections from, by Walker and Edwards, new ed. 12mo, 


7s. 6d. 
Marston (C. D.), Manual of Inspiration of Scripture, 12mo. 2s. 6d 
ae tea Pr or, Bible Women in the Homes of the London 
‘oor, 12 
Montgomery (Ja Games), Rosters Works, edited by ant, 4to. 2s, 
Murder Wi it: ry of Real Life, 12mo. Is. 6 
My mee Picture Book otto, 7s. 6a. 
My Note Book ; or, Sayings and Doings of a London Physician, 


to 

National Magazine, Vol. 6. royal 8vo. 

Pe wet OP ) M anual of Pra’ a "18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Picture Book ; or, Pris ee Hours at Home, Part 1, 4to. 4s, 
Phillip’s Cabinet Atias, 
Phillip’s Library Atlas, edited by Hughes, dito. 15s. 
an 's Popular Atlas, 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Phillip’s Select Atlas, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
nfs Q ee OF Above Her Station ; Story of a Young Woman's Life, 


asi Fé oe to the Wise in Heart on Our Duties in Church, 3rd ed. 
Reid eid (Capt. M. yy White Chief; a Legend of Northern Mexico, new 


gkabepere, ow Exegesis of" Ley 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Standing ‘Orders of Lords’ and Commons on Private Bills, 1960, 


12mo. 5s. 

Stev ens ( H.), ce Rest of the Blessed; a Sermon on the Death of 
Bisho) Carr, 8 0. 1s, 

Story of a Pocket Bible, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Tait (W.), Bx poetn of i ong dies to coer: nae -: 12mo. 12s. 

Tholuck | (A), ht from t! ed. 12mo. 5s. 

Thomson (J “}, Tables ies of Interest, ith ed. 12mo. 

bo (ofp .), Digest of New bead eho ct, 7th ed. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

for all ; or, Steps in Life, imo. 1s. 6d 

Valentine Mrs) Reading and Teaching, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

wate an (C. J.), St. Paul’ sie the Romans, ‘Bvo. 76. 6d. 

Wilkes (C. ), Theory of the Winds, imp. oe 

Wilson (J. C.), Jonathan Oldaker, 12mo. 2: 

Winslow (0.), Precious Things of God, i2mo. 5s. 

Woolbor oug ’ Market Place, ema ee 

Yeardley (E.), Memoir and Dia: 

Yearsle} (I.), On Throat Ailments, 5 ath 7 8yo. 5s. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue SATuRDAY REVIEW AND THE AMERICAN 
Press. —If the Saturday Review could be 
annihilated the voice of the American Press 
about this time would achieve the deed. The 
Saturday Review having written on America, and 
not too kindly, America sounds to the assault 
with one voice. We have read some dozens of 
these ricochet attacks—the following is perhaps 
the one of fullest flavour : 


“ John Bull does not always speak in ‘thunder from 
his native oaks;’ his voice is not always sonorous, 
dignified and i imposing ; sometimes he whines, and very 
often he snarls. In a recent number of the London 
Saturday Review, a journal of very great pretensions, we 
find the following remarks: ‘It is difficult, and more 
than difficult to fathom, or even to apprehend, the —— 
American mind in its ypular aspect. What it 

roduce on the most eg scale is the Bare | 
ife and the domestic habits of English village society. 
The same taste for scandal and gossiping, the same 
an ppc self-important estimate of their own petty 

al concerns, the same habit in which everybody in- 
dulges, of canvassing everybody else’s business, charac- 
terises our transatlantic cousins and our own rural come 
munities. That America has no stake in general politics 
and in the comity of nations, that it has a very Ra 
press, and that most of its life is spent in 
and drinking-bars, accounts for fact that the oe 
rences which agitate _—. opinion and nt 
talk, are of a character infinitely small and 
personal and. . A low moral tone always prevails in 
a narrow society. 

“The above, with its impudent assertions and assump- 
tions, is a nice specimen of the sort of stuff with h whish 
English journals oceasionally regale their readers at the 
expense of the great western republic, twice victorious of 
Britain in the stern trial of arms, and oft victorious over 
her in many of the arts of peace. This is the John Bul 

‘snarl’—the ‘whine’ comes when John Bull is q 

in his shoes at some menace of im France 
wonders why Brother Jonathan, his blood kinsman, eas 
on his pitiable plight with indifference or with chuckling 
pleasure. A stupid le may submit cheerful: Zs 
alternate lucubrations Nod soap and rubbings 

That many 


= brickbats—an i 9 it peop Shed P > 
of our newspapers in & good of gossip, 
admit, and we might defend the practice.on the ground 
jn the ‘ ue “pranee study of mankind is man, minute 
to a knowledge of ci ‘ the great 
pene Hine iB c trifles, &c.; but 
all we have to say the practice is general, and not 
national ; and that American newspapers deal no more in 
matters of personal Pp Feuilletons or 
Gazettes. it gives its and value 
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and flirtations. But the rebuke comes with an ill grace 
from a member of the metropolitan press, which chronicles 
every item relating to royalty and nobility, which supports 
a host of Jenkinses and Yellow Plush who live on 
chronicling the pettinesses of the titled or wealthy great. 
tell us how Prince Albert (we believe they pronounce 
it Halbert) sneezed, and when the Prince of Wales bought 
apair of new boots—when Lord Fitzfoodle rode in ’Yde 
Park, and how many bell-pulls the Marquis of Brandyford 
carried off in a drunken spree. 
“We plead guilty to the sin of having ‘cheap news- 
papers,’ and it is to the circulation of these ‘cheap news- 
pers’ that our masses owe their intelligence, their 
Ervinige of public affairs and ability to manage them. 
We are not indebted to John Bull for the idea of ‘cheap 
newspapers’ certainly, though we have to admit that we 
are indebted to him for a heavy influx of English burglars, 
i ets, fancy men and bruisers which he kindly 
over to instruct and civilize us. Luckily for the 
honour of England, all Englishmen are not like the editor 
of the Satur: Review, and at the same time that he is 
talking about the ‘scum of American public matters,’ one 
of the greatest and mest popular statesmen of England, 
returning from a tour-in the United States, holds up our 
political system to his, constituency, and to the British 
} am as a model of imitation in its most important 
eatures.”” 








America is a great nation. And America certainly 
knows it. 


THE NEw Bronze CormacE.—This subject 
naturally excites much attention and interest ; 
there is also a call for some great improvement in 
the designs of our coinage ; but it appears to me 
that one very important point is not taken into 
consideration, which is, the space, or breadth of 
field there will be on the intended new coin- 

The present has the pound weight of 
copper divided into twenty-six pennies. The 
new is to have this pound cut into forty-five 
pennies ; consequently, the new penny will be 
very little larger than the present halfpenny, with 
the halfpenny and farthing proportionably re- 
duced in their sizes. The clear space between the 
letters on our present halfpenny gives only a 
diameter of seven and a-half eighths of an 
inch. The limited area of the new penny 
gan only be occupied effectively by one figure, 
and this much less so on the halfpenny and 
farthing, and if I am correct in this opinion 
Ido not apprehend we can do better than 
mtain a Britannia, but clearly indicating our 
insular empire by having her placed ona rock 
surrounded by the sea, and our mercantile great- 
ness by ships, inwards and outwards; Boulton 
gave us this appropriate symbolism on the 
copper coinages at Soho, in 1797 and 1799, 

h has been lost sight of on Tower Hill. The 
Britannia on our present penny, in graceful ease 
and classical beauty of arrangement competes 
with any single figure I have ever seen on the 
or Roman series. The portrait of Her 
Majesty on the obverse, is of very high excellence, 
preserving a pleasing resemblance; combining 
the dignity of a queen and the quiet simplicity of 
woman, while the strength and delicacy of the 
engraving place this bust in the first rank of art ; 
asawhole I do not think this coin has its equal 
in any mint in Europe. The second bust of Her 
Majesty, on the five-sovereign piece, is even 
superior to this of the penny ; and the idealised 
gd of the Queen, on the Gothic crown of 

847, for beauty, grace, and dignity, may well 
challenge all the world, modern and ancient. 
Redueing the copper coinage so seriously below 
its intrinsic value, seems hazardous, as opening 
Sich a field for profitable counterfeiting. 1 never 
Saw a forgery of Boulton’s heavy coinages, but we 
ste inundated with those of the last three reigns. 


wever, I suppose our Mint authorities have | 


this subject due consideration, and they 
to know 
Pela! ; the Roman symbolical and historical. 














| 


The Greek coinage was | 


have always strongly advocated our coinage | 
following the Roman system. While Mr. La- 


bouchere was Master of the Mint I found myself 
ta friend's dinner-table next to him, and I availed 


Myself of the chance in the course of the evening | 


to draw his attention to this ; but Mr. Labouchere 

we were a nation too divided in politics 
to allow such a system to be carried out. 
now noble lord 


not convinced. 


As the | 
always been a very dis- | 
party man, I was silenced, though, I | chalice was then exhibited by Mr. Oxenham, as 
In 1844, I obtained from | that from which Archbishop Laud received the 
mint at Munich a series of thirty-one silver | communion immediately before his execution. 


coins, of Louis the then King of Bavaria, extend- 
ing from the 18th October, 1825, when he 
ascended the throne, to the 12th October, 
1842, which last coin records the marriage 
of the Crown Prince, now King of Bavaria. 
These coins are an inch and a-half in diameter, 
and all the reverses are historical or symbolical. 
On Mr. Labouchere’s theory, there are, therefore, 
neither parties nor politics in Bavaria! Much 
want of information seems to exist with the 
public, as to the time and labour requisite to 
bring out such a coinage as is now contem- 
plated. One writer appears to think we should have 
issued on the Ist January, 1860. Government 
state that the copper coins in circulation represent 
a value of eight hundred thousand pounds, which 
is to be entirely withdrawn and replaced by the 
new coinage. Supposing the mint strikes coins 
representing two hundred thousand pounds in 
pennies, five hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
in halfpence, and fifty thousand pounds in 
farthings,, the number of coins to be struck will 
be three hundred and sixty millions, viz. : 
£200,000 in pence, 240 to the £ . 48,000,000 coins. 
550,000 in halfpence, 480 to the £ . 264,000,000 
50,000 in farthings, 960 tothe £. 48,000,000 











£800,000 represented by 360,000,000 ,, 
Referring back to the great coinage of silver in 
the latter part of the reign of George III., we 
have the evidence of Sir Jasper Atkinson, one of 
the moneyers, as to what was effected at the Mint 
by eight coining presses :—‘‘ From the 5th June, 
1816, to the 4th March, 1817, which was nine 
months, we manufactured the enormous number 
of 57,960,936 pieces, making in value 2,745,666/. ; 
total per day, 247,696 pieces; at each press, 
30,962.” (From ‘‘ Report on the Royal Mint, 30th 
June, 1837, page 133.”) R. S. 


The London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety had a large gathering of its members and 
friends at Harrow-on-the Hill, on Thursday last, 
the Meeting being held in the Speech Room of 
Harrow School. There were, of course, the 
contretemps that usually befall archeological meet- 
ings. The card of invitation named ‘‘ 12, noon,” 
as the hour of meeting; but the chair was not 
taken till 2 in the afternoon. The President of 
the Society sent an excuse for non-attendance. 
The Head-Master of Harrow School, who was to 
have presided, was too unwell to be at his post. | 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., whose paper on Harrow 
church was to have been the leading feature, for- 
warded in its stead a telegraphic message. One 
of the masters of Harrow, who was to have given 
a local precis, ‘‘had nothing to say on any sub- 
ject.” However, the day was fine, and the 
company were in a humour to be pleased. The 
Vicar of Harrow (the Rev. J. W. Cunningham) 
made an excellent chairman, and the meeting 
passed off very agreeably. The first paper was a 
‘*Sketch of the History of Harrow,” by the Rev. 
T. Hugo, in which was included extracts from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of a much older date than 
those given by Lysons. The Secretary then read 
some ‘* Notes on Harrow Parish Registers,” by Mr. 
W. Durrant Cooper. These registers, it was stated, 
are complete from the commencement of the reign 
of Elizabeth—and extend back, therefore, further 
than those of most parishes; and they exhibit 
the continuance in the parish of many families 
through a long series of years. Reference was 
particularly made to the fortunes of the Bellamys, 
in whose house, at Harrow, Babington, who was 
executed for conspiring against Elizabeth, was 





captured ; one of the younger Bellamys being 
also executed for harbouring him, while an elder 
brother destroyed himself in prison. The registers 
afford no evidence that John Lyon, the founder of 
Harrow School, was a native of Harrow ; his grave, 
however, is in the church, and his brass received 
due notice afterwards. Mr. Taylor gave a résumé 
of a paper by Mr. Niblett, on a very beautiful 
though much mutilated brass, in. the chancel of 
Harrow Church, of John Byrkhed, Rector of 
Harrow, who died in 1418. A very elegant ivory 


It 





was given, he stated, by the Archbishop to Mr. 
Hearne, who defended him at his trial and accom- 
panied him to the scaffold. Hearne’s daughter 
married Mr. Page of Wembly (by Harrow) and 
the chalice has ever since been preserved with 
religious care by the family ; it is now the property 
of Mr. Young, the representative of the P es of 
Wembly. - Attention was directed by Mr. Baily 
to a brass which had been lately discovered 
loose in Harrow Church, and which was re- 
markable (though several similar instances have 
been met with) for having been engraved on the 
back of a much older brass. It has in fact been 
made up from two older brasses of Flemish work- 
manship, apparently of the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and quite unworn; the later 
brass being of the last half of the sixteenth 
century. 


The papers being read, new members elected, 
and the usual routine business transacted, the 
company adjourned to the statute room to examine 
the archeological knicknackeries, brass rubbings, 
&c., which had been brought together ; to the old 
school-room to spell out the names of Byron, » 
Peel, William Jones (the orientalist), Temple 
(Lord Palmerston), and other notabilities of the 
past and present day ; to the church to look at 
the brasses and other monuments, and to admire 
Mr. Scott’s skilful restorations; to the church- 
yard to gaze at ‘‘ Byron’s tombstone” and the 
prospect from it ; to the new chapel, one of the 
most graceful of Mr. Scott's gothic imaginings, 
with its magnificent series of memorial windows, 
and finally a goodly number wound up the busi- 
ness of the day by joining in the Society’s dinner 
at the King’s Arms. 


A local ‘‘ Shaksperian Society” is capable of 
setting a good example, and this is instanced in 
the Manchester Association, the members of which, 
on Monday last, presented a donation of 1057. to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, being the net 
proceeds of a performance given last month. 








ON THE RETURN OF THE ‘‘ FOX” YACHT, 
CAPTAIN M‘CLINTOCK, R.N., 


SxErremsBer, 1859. 
> — 

By polar seas, on lone King William’s isle, 
Where gracious Summer ne’er was known 1o smile; 
Where nought is heard, along the mournful shore, 
Save grinding ice, or falling iceberg’s roar ; 
Nor aught of holy life draws loving breath, 
But Nature slumbers on the throne of Death ; 
There—without wife or kindred at his side, 
But ripe in years and honours, FranKuin died! : 


Much had he nobly done in earlier years, 
With Parry, Lyon, Ross, his brave compeers, 
To burst the bonds of Boreas’ icy reign, 
And solve the problem of the Arctic main ; 
And when in age, but hero to the last, 
He flung once more his banner to the blast, 
And boldly launch’d, he and his gallant crew, 
To prove, what man conceived of man could do; 
How many anxious hearts pursued his way— 
How many ardent prayers, by night and day, 
From either hemisphere, besieged Heaven’s gate, 
In suppliance for a man so good and great! 
And i alas! the shadows sank upon 
His distant path, and Hope scarce struggled on ; 
When, spite of searches, o’er and o'er again 
Essay’d by kin and stranger, all in vain, 
No answer came, but year on year went by, 
Leaving his fate still in uncertainty ; 
Who shall describe th’ alternate hopes and fears, 
The agony confused of prayers and tears, 
The throbbing pulse, the fever of the soul, 
That followed each fresh venture to its goal! 
Still, all was dark—the oracle was dumb— 
No voice broke through, no ray relieved, the gloom ; 
The pall unlifted hung; the hand of God 
Seemed, as in jealousy, to bar the road, 
And write, as on the wall at Babylon, 
“* Seek not to know what I will not have known; 
Retire in peace; respect My mystery; 
The lives ye cherish are at rest with Mz 
—So spoke the tacit conscience—and the heart 
Instinctive answer’d—it had’done its part; 
Man acquiesced from effort and from prayer ; 
All had been done that man might do, or dare,— 
And the two worlds desisted, in despair. 


Who then, in sorrow’s last extremity, 
When man’s strong heart had fail’d him, and each eye 
Turn’d from the task away—when Franklin’s name 
Had pass’d from living lips to hist’ry’s fame—- 

Who then, when naught remain’d save to pluck forth 
From Time’s grim jaws the secret of the North, 
Force from the grave the all that she could say, 
The when, the how, his spirit pass’d away— 
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Who still endured, unflinching, in the strife, 

And won the prize? A woman, and his wife! 
—Sad prize, but priceless in the tale it brought,— 
That klin died not, as the world had thought, 
In agony, by inches, and in grief, 

Grief for his comrades, hopeless of relief; 

But fully and Christianly he died, 

His hearts of oak attendant at his side ; 

Not hopeless of the future, trusting still 

His great emprize to God’s almighty will,— 

Died, as a gallant tar would fain die, even 

On board his ship, his sails set straight for heayen,— 
That heaven in which, untroubled and serene, 

His sure and lifelong hope had anchor’d been,— 
That port where soon, thy long-drawn anguish past, 
Thou too, sad spouse, shalt furl thy sails at last, 
Through the still waters gently onward glide, 

And calmly anchor by thy husband’s side! 

—Oh woman, woman! strong in earnestness, 

Wise in endurance, patient in distress, 

Hoping ’gainst hope in all things with a faith 

That man may not attain to, strong as death— 

A faith, hope, strength, and wisdom not thine own-— 
How oft thy meek endurance wins the crown! 


But who, of England’s champions of the sea, 
Stepp’d forth, her last-born sons of chivalry, 
At the lone woman’s summons? Henceforth, Fame, 
Do fitting honour to M‘CirvTock’s name! 
Others had ta’en the same high vows before, 
All had won glory in that holy war; 
But Fate reserved for him the foremost place, 
Latest to start, yet conqu’ror in the race. 
Behold the fearless little crew depart, 
Hope at the prow, and promise in each heart, 
A gallant twenty-three as e’er set sail 
To tempt the terrors of the Arctic gale: 
They stem the waves, they near the fatal strand, 
They learn the secret of that death-struck land, 
And home return rejoicing, though distrest, 
To soothe the widow’s anxious heart to rest. 


But what of those, the comrades of the chief, 
Not less the son’s, the sire’s, the mother’s grief— 
What of Fitzjames and Crozier? What of all 
That band of heroes? Shall the curtain fall, 
And leave their fate a myst’ry? Who shall tell 
The last sad hours of those we loved so well? 
— Forth from the wreck, in order to the last, 
But weak and worn with pain and want, they pass’d 
Into the icy wilderness ; but, one 
By one, they dropp’d, and without cry or groan 
Yielded the ghost. Attendant angels sung 
Their requiem, and received their souls ainong 
The blissful host, A glory, as of God, 
Lighted them on their melancholy road ; 
And the pale horrors of the desert smiled, 
Like a fond mother o’er a slumb’ring child. 
Sweet words of home and friends, and church-going 
bells, 
Rang in their ears, and tenderest farewells, 
Heard without pain. And so death’s gates were riven, 
And peacefully they slept, to wake in heaven. 


They died in honour, on their duty’s path, 
In humble hope, and charity, and faith, 
?Fore God and man—died, as brave men should do, 
Foot in advance, and face towards the foe— 
Welcoming death with countenance serene, 
True servants to Old England and the Queen. 


Say not such noble hearts were spent in vain; 
Grudge not the mother’s tear, the widow’s pain,— 
The strife was noble—’twas their country’s cause, 
For cent’ries vow’d to track the hidden laws 
Of Arctic life; at first, to find a way 
ay was the early dream) to far Cathay ; 

en, to complete the tale of science won 
By Davis, Hudson—each adventurous son 
Of the old Island, All have ended well— 
These last not least—and so we ring their knell. 

What though the quest was objectless of wealth, 
Let not their fame be stinted, as a stealth 
Of honour due to men whose scale-like eyes 
Weigh by its profit every enterprise. 

Credit the purse with all that is its due; 

*Tis well that men should fight for honour too. 
God’s better gifts are priceless. Truth be told, 
All is not dross that glitters not with gold. 


[Contrary to our general rule, we insert the 
above poem; its intrinsic merit will command | 
notice, and were we at liberty to give the name of | 
its author, we feel sure it would enhance the | 
interest which the subject will certainly excite. ] 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, October 5th. 

NoTHING can exceed the wrath of French poli- 
ticians at Lord John Russell’s Aberdeen speech. 
They are up in arms’ at the notion of British 
influence, and it would seem that to ascribe to us 
the possibility of holding up a light to the rest of 
the world, and teaching other nations anything, is 
to affront and fly in the face of the entire race of 
the sons of Gaul. To this has it come! As to 
the subject upon which there are likely to be two 
different me in France and England—namely 
Italy—-I fancy that, if all-were told, the comical 





as well as the dramatic. element would find its 
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account therein. I have some reason to believe 
that if Prince Poniatowski would, or could, say 
all that relates to his mission of ‘ conciliation” 
to Florence, certain parts of it would furnish no 
insignificant scenes of ‘‘genteel” or ‘‘high” 
comedy. I have it from an eye-witness, that any- 
thing more ludicrously embarrassed than the 
position of the French legation, to begin with, and 
that of the envoys, Messrs. de Reiset and Ponia- 
towski, to end by, can scarcely be conceived. 
From the hour when the long article of the 
9th of last month (set forth to please Austria) 
came out in the Monitewr, the Florentines and 
Modenese flatly declared it did not contain 
Louis Napoleon’s true view of the state of affairs 
in Italy, and they persisted in following the 
exactly contrary line of conduct to that 
‘*recommended” to them in that curious docu- 
ment. This was perhaps the cleverest thing they 
could imagine, but it must be allowed that it fell 
hard upon the ‘‘ conciliatory” Envoys. 

When Prince Poniatowski assured the Florence 
depositories of government that they must end by 
taking back their old sovereigns, he was met 
by smiling faces and polite presences; and the 
satesmen who received him plunged into learned 
disquisitions on music, persisted in it that he was 
a grandissimo maéstro, whose works. would be 
crowned with glory on every stage in Europe—but 
of politics he found it difficult to hear anything— 
or, when he forced his interlocutors into a diplo- 
matic conversation, he was positively assured 
that the policy he was representing was Count 
Walewski’s, not the Emperor's; and it was declared 
that documents, written proofs of this, could be 
produced! I again say I have latterly heard in 
such detail the amusing account given of all this 
by an eye-witness, that I cannot hesitate to think, 
as I said at first, that the whole savours mar- 
vellously of the vis comiea. However, as things 
now stand, and Louis Napoleon repeating in the 
Moniteur that he means to uphold the ‘‘ Treaty 
of Villafranca,” it is not difficult to understand 
the vexation people here may feel at Lord John 
tussell’s words at Aberdeen. 

You may, perhaps, have heard from time to 
time of extraordinary associations formed in this 
strange country, and above all, in this strange 
capital. One of these, the ‘‘ Association of the 
Thirteen,” as it was called, formed the basis of a 
collection of Balzae’s novels, entitled the ‘‘ Plots 
of the Thirteen.” Amongst them was the famous 
story of the Duchesse de Langeais, that made such 
a European sensation. These ‘‘Thirteen” of the 
famous romance writers were simply thirteen 
young men, who agreed to make up a close 
society, inaccessible to everyone but themselves, 
and whose object was to exhaust all the pleasures 
and emotions of existence. Balzac’s invention 
was not founded on fact, but his invention was 
imitated in reality, and more than one would-be 
diabolical association of young ‘‘lions” and 
dandies was instituted in honour of les Treize. 
A wild lot of seapegraces they were assuredly, but 
nothing like so amusing as their prototypes. 

Well, this mania for out-of-the-way associations 
has gone on, and four or five winters back there 
shot up one, for—of all things in the world— 
‘*the preservation of blondes !” The true ‘‘blond” 
hair and complexion was held to be so very 
charming and rare (as it is no doubt in France), 
that it was proposed to award prizes to remark- 
able specimens of the kind, to portion off eligible 
young blondes who aspired to the wedded state, to 
educate flaxen-haired female children, and a great 
many more absurdities. Next in rank and in 
succession of time came the ladies’ club at Baden- 
Baden, founded last year by a collection of French 
and Russian ladies, and intended to be continued 
in this city during the winter months. But, 
last of all, there has now sprung up an associa- 
tion which is the most eccentric of any, but which 
is actually in full force at this identical moment. 
It is a species of female free-masonry, a sort of lay 
chanoinesse-ship which requires from its members 
that they shall never marry. It is denominated 


the ‘‘ Association of Inconsolable Widows.” The 
president of the association is a very handsome 
well-born gentlewoman, still young, very rich, but 








— ——— 
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who will not hear of conferring her fair hand on 


any Benedict of all the tribe. She has put a 
chateau of hers, not very distant from Paris, at 
the disposition of her friends, and the association 
has met there already several times. As the 
members of this club put, I presume, some pretty 
strong doses of self-love into the matter, we shall 
perhaps never have any revelations upon their 
mode of habitual life ; but it would be interesting 
enough to know if a society of ladies can get on in 
good harmony and without any unpleasant mani- 
festations of that jealousy which their male de- 
tractors affirm must in the end always keep them 
from any permanent union. 

One thing is certain, namely, that the women 
of this country are slowly, but surely, alterin 
their old habits and ways. In the first place, 
girls are getting to be a little less of mere me- 
chanical, subservient, yea-nay personages than 
they had used to be ; and, in the next, women are 
taking much more to masculine amusements than 
they ever did before. France counts among her 
sportsmen some really very good female shots, 
Marshal Castellane’s daughter, widow of the late 
Prussian minister, Count de Hatzfeldt, is one, 
and I could name two or three others; but this 
year, at the various watering-places, the sporting 
mania has been observed to be in the ascendant. 
One lady in the Pyrenees walked over ten leagues 
of road, hill, and field, and brought home twelve 
or fifteen head of game; at least, so it is stated 
by competent authority. 

On Saturday last the Théatre Italien opened its 
doors once more to the public, which is ir 
this town tantamount to the opening of the 
winter season. There is a curious public as- 
sembled upon these occasions, and the boxes and 
stalls look as though they were being filled by 
persons sent to keep the real owners’ places; 
nevertheless, it is a fact that the ‘‘ wintcr season” 
has begun, as much as the ‘‘ shooting season” was 
on the Ist of September, even in places -where 
neither hare nor partridge had made its appearance. 
I can’t say that the opening representation was 
anything very brilliant—the singers sang as they 
always will do—carelessly, before such an audience. 
The Traviata seemed worn out, Mdme. Penco was 
lazy and gave but half her voice, Gardoni did not 
at all come up to his own excellence at Covent 
Garden in the Pardon de Ploérmel, and Graziani 
was heavier and a little more stupid than usual, 
always, however, counting out every note of his 
magnificent voice with the greatest possible con- 
scientiousness. 

The mention of the Pardon de Ploérmel recalls 
to my mind a curious fact in the history of 
musical editorship, showing how perfectly true 
the habens sua fata principle is applied to every 
species of book without there being any assignable: 
reason ; therefore it is quite certain that rarely has 
a musical work sold, and gone on selling, as has 
this same Pardon. In the first week of its sale it 
reached fabulous figures, but this is more or less 
the case with the first outset of every work bya 
great master. But the persistence of the sale is 
something really curious, and surpasses all Meyer- 
beer’s other and grander operas, except the 
Huguenots. Now, there is no apparent reason 
for this, for the music of the Pardon is not by any 
means more adapted to private amateur perform- 
ance than is that of the author's other works, 
nor has the success of the piece (though very 
great) been greater, for instance, than that of the 
Prophéte, or the Etoile du Nord. Yet, the way m 
which the pianoforte copies of the new opera are 
carried off wholesale is quite marvellous, and @ 
month ago upwards of 40,000 copies had been 
disposed of. : 

This sort of thing very often takes place it 
Paris for books. M. de Lamartine’s ‘‘ Girondins, 
or M. Thiers’s ‘‘ Consulate,” reaches, I fancy, far 
beyond this, but in the way of music I do not 
believe such a thing was ever heard of before. 

A sale which bids fair to be tremendous is that 
of Victor Hugo’s new work, “‘ La Légende des 
Siecles.” As with his last poems, ‘‘ Les Contem- 
plations,” there are many immense defects, but 
some of the finest and most genuine poetry of the 
age is also contained in them. one thing 
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which Hugo will probably never surpass is the 
little volume entitled ‘‘ Les Chdtiments:” but 
then the subject was a very special and peculiar 
and as was said here by those who dared 
of the book: ‘‘ 6000 lines of invective were 
monotonous in the end.” From this reproach the 
present volumes are free, as were the ‘‘ Contem- 
ins” but the defects of obscurity and meta- 
ysical vagueness, carried to outrageous excess, 
may also be found in the ‘‘ Légende des Siécles” as 
jnits precursor. ; 

People are beginning somewhat to get over their 
inordinate excitement concerning the child that 
was stolen the other day from the Gardens of the 
Tuileries, and found again at Orleans; but I 

ever remember to have seen such a sensa- 
tin produced by any merely private event. 
Crowds used to assemble in the street in which M. 
and Mdme. Hua (the father and mother of the 
infant) lived ; and one day no less than twenty- 
three applications were addressed to the parents 
for objects having touched or belonged to the 
little creature, in order that such objects might 
be submitted to the investigation of somnambu- 
lists. The whole affair remains after all a kind of 
nystery, for the girl who purloined the child, and 
who had gone up from Orleans to Paris with 
the intent to steal any male child, seems to 
have been in an unaccountable way familiar 
with all the particulars relative to the ‘‘ birth and 
parentage” of just this one individual child. 

Strange to say, this story of M. and Mdme. 
Hua’s infant is by no means an isolated one ; and 
inthis enlightened nineteenth century, and in 
this town, the affair can be matched by many 
another, in which, alas ! the termination has been 
less congenial to the hopes and wi ies of the 

ts. Child-stealing is a commc: crime in 

; and the Tuileries, within the last twenty 

yeats even, could probably bear witness to many 

nore cases of kidnapping than we can have any 
notion of. 

There are no end of reports as to whom the 
French Court is preparing to receive at Fontaine- 
bleawand Compéigne. Some say it is to be the 

of Austria, others, the Czar, and others 
again, the Pope. I should not be surprised if it 
weenone of the three. Francis Joseph is not 
mdesirous of coming, but the majority of his 
subjects would never forgive him if he did come. 
Alexander I1. has hitherto resisted all the attempts 
tobring him on a visit to Napoleon III. ; and I 
imagine the Holy Father will do anything rather 
than let himself be ‘‘ encaged” by his dear ally, 
though apartments have been prepared for him at 

inebleau ever since the month of March. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
AmMospuentc Rerraction.—Of all celestial 
ena, the most imposing and the most 
anny are undoubtedly those connected with 
ge ofthe sun. By their aid we are enabled 
fix the longitude of places on the earth more 
than by any other means at our disposal ; 
élp us also to ascertain the ecarth’s distance 
the sun, and the constitution of the solar 
itself. Notwithstanding the great import- 
ace of eclipses, their value has been hitherto 
much diminished by a certain want of agreement 
f the phenomena observed with the calculations 
most competent astronomers. The moment 
the eclipse becomes total, as well as the 
over which the shadow passes, and the 
of obscurity, all commonly differ, in a 
Mist provoking manner, from what theory would 
sm to indicate. On this subject, M. Liais has 
a letter to the Astronomer Royal, in which 
ts out a source of error which had hitherto 
the researches of the most distinguished 
Manis, The law by which a ray of light passing 
from a rare into a denser medium is 
tte fom its path so as to enter the dense 
less obliquely than it could have done 
2 iaming a straight course, is well known 
ad good with respect to atmospheric strata 
different density. This refraction causes 
heavenly bodies to appear higher up in the 
ey really are; and the denser the 








atmosphere, and the nearer the luminary is to the 
horizon, the more will this effect be apparent. 
This refraction M. Liais calls the regular refraction ; 
but besides this, there exists an abnormal refrac- 
tion, which takes place only on oceasions of eclipses 
of the sun. It will be readily understood that the 
sun’s rays being cut off from a portion of the earth 
by the interposition of the moon, the temperature 
decreases, and the strata of the atmosphere be- 
comes denser over the place where the moon’s 
shadow falls ; thus a cone of comparatively dense 
air, surrounded by that which is expanded by the 
sun’s heat, is created, which will cause a variation 
in the refraction of the solar rays. The tendency 
of this refraction will evidently be to diminish 
the extent of ground covered as well by the umbra 
as the penumbra, and to make the eclipse at any 
given point to commence later and end sooner, in 
other words, to be shorter, than previous calculation 
would indicate, if this abnormal refraction had not 
been taken into account. The amount of these 
refractions, depending as they do on the height of 
the sun and on variations in the atmospheric den- 
sity from a variety of causes, can never be calculated 
beforehand, but the necessary data can easily 
be obtained as the moment of eclipse approaches, 
by which to make the necessary corrections. 
Besides alterations in the apparent position and 
duration of the eclipse, these refractions produce 
several remarkable phenomena which are only to 
be observed during a total solar eclipse ; of these 
the peculiar blood-red colour of the moon may be 
mentioned as well as the apparent projection of 
the red flames, of which we know so little, upon 
the moon’s dise during the eclipse of 1842. Again 
slight irregularities in the refraction of different 
portions of the sun’s edge may tend towards the 
production of what are known as Baily’s beads, 
which have been frequently observed in cases 
where it is difficult to suppose the existence of 
lunar mountains to have caused them. M. Liais 
proposes, with a view to correcting errors in the 
determination of longitudes by eclipses, that the 
different phases of the phenomenon, as well before 
as after the moment of total obscurity, be photo- 
graphed, and the least distance of the centres at 
the place of observation calculated from the varia- 
tion of the angle of position of the cusps. The 
intersection of the line between the centres to be 
determined by calculation, together with the lati- 
tude of the place of observation, will give the 
longitude independently of these abnormal re- 
fractions. 

Acoustics. — Last week we reproduced the 
substance of a paper on the ‘‘ Theory of Light ;” 
we now enter on a subject to which light offers 
many points of analogy : we refer to sound. If 
light be considered to be the result of vibrations 
excited in a fluid, sound is also undoubtedly pro- 
duced in a similar manner, since the atmosphere is 
caused to vibrate by every concussion and vibration 
in the objects it surrounds, There is a consequent 
analogy between the laws which govern the pheno- 
mena of light and those which govern sound and 
musical tones. Thus sound as well as light is 
reflected by striking against a smooth surface, it is 
also refracted by passing obliquely from one medium 
to another, and they are therefore both capable of 
concentration, as well by means of lenses as of 
mirrors. M. lAbbé Moigno read a paper before 
the British Association, describing a new method 
of reproducing the human voice and other sounds 
in such a manner as to be visible to the eye. The 
instrument by which this is effected is called the 
Phonautograph ; it is the invention of a young 
Frenchman, M. E. L. Scott. The Phonautograph 
consists of a tube, enlarged at one end in 
the same manner as a trumpet, in order to 
concentrate the sounds, which are conveyed 
through it to a thin membrane tightly strained 
over the other end of the instrument. This 
membrane carries affixed to it an excessively 
light style or pencil, which is put in motion by 
every vibration produced by the action of the air 
upon the membrane. Behind this style a band of 
paper, covered with lamp-black, is unrolled by 
clock-work ; and as this band _— along, the 
point of the style traces upon the lamp-black all 
the curvilinear and rectilinear movements origin- 





ating in the vibrations of the membrane, and 
thus it produces in its own peculiar characters: 
a faithful reproduction of the sound. ‘This true 
phonetic writing is constant for every tone, and 
varies in the size of the markings in proportion to 
the greater or less intensity of the sound. Musical 
sounds produce vibrations of a regularity propor- 
tioned to their degree of harmony, and every 
instrument has its own peculiar character, as dis- 
tinguishable by the eye as its quality of tone is by 
the ear. The human voice offers certain difficulties, 
at present ; but there is little doubt that even- 
tually the Phonautograph will be made capable of 
superseding every species of stenography, and not 
only the words, but the very tones of our talented 
speakers and actors will, by its aid, be registered 
for future generations. The science of acoustics 
has received at the hands of M. Scott a means of 
development of which we can form no idea at 
present. We can only compare his invention to 
that of M. Dauguerre, which, in its infancy, was 
treated as a mere toy, but which has now become 
one of our most valuable scientific instruments of 
observation. Another invention, by a different 
person, will also prove of great service in the ad- 
vancement of acoustics ; we allude to the differen- 
tial stethoscope, which performs the same office 
for the ear that the stereoscope has already per- 
formed for the eye. By its aid several important 
discoveries have already been made, which will 
prove of vast importance in surgery by enabling 
the medical man to detect the exact seat of every 
abnormal sound in the body, so as to regulate his 
treatment more surely in accordance with the: 
peculiar situation occupied by the disease. 

Tue Arctic ExpEpiTion.-—A very useful m 
has just been published by Mr. Wyld, whie 
gives the route followed by Captain M‘Clintock im 
the pursuit of his search for Sir John Franklin 
along the northern coast of America. Without a 
map of the Polar regions, it is impossible to form: 
a correct idea of the coast line of the numerous 
islands and sounds which lie scattered in such 
irregularity within the Arctic circle. The Erebus 
and Terrov were in the middle of Baffin’s Bay 
when last seen in July, 1845; from this point 
they are supposed to have proceeded in a westerly 
direction along Barrow Strait, and then, after 
turning to the north, up Wellington Channel, 
and returning south to Beechy Island, to have 
wintered there. Thence, proceeding towards the 
south, along the western coast of Boothia Felix, 
the expedition was beset with ice on the 12th 
September, 1846, a little to the north of King 
William’s Island. The ships were frozen im 
the whole of the ensuing summer, and, after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, during which 
time the vessels had drifted a few miles to the 
southward, they were abandoned on the 22nd of 
April, 1848. It was on the 11th of June, 1847, 
that Sir John Franklin expired, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that his last moments were sur- 
rounded with all the attention which the sympathy 
of his brave companions could suggest. Mr. 
Wyld’s map gives the route pursued, as well by 
the Erebus and Terror as by M‘Clintock, Hobson, 
and Young, in the expedition which has at length 
proved so successful. 








FINE ARTS. 


—>— 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


WE have to bring before our readers a new 
feature in the management of our National Art- 
Institutions. It consists, in a word, in the 
supplying to the art-student, and to the public at 
large, fac-similes of the finest drawings, and 
accurate reductions of some of the noblest works 
in the National and Royal Collections, at the mere 
price of the materials. The Reproductive Room, 
as it is called, where these reproductions are 
exhibited, and on sale, was — on Monday 
last, at the South Kensington Museum. 

For a long while past, photography has been 
extensively practised at the South Kensington 
Schools of Art. From taking negatives of the 
principal objects in the Museum of Ornamental 
Art, and instructing the Sappers of the Royal 
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ineers, the authorities advanced to work of a ! First in rank—and alone forming almost an ex- 
They were fortunate in securing , 
the services of Mr. Thurston Thompson as principal | 
| those glorious works were never properly placed 


En 
higher order. 


photographer, a gentleman who, already well known 
as one of our ablest engravers on wood, had given 
himself up to the practice of photography, and dis- 
tinguished himself byararetalent of reproducing by 
its means the most perfect fac-similes of drawings 
by the old masters. In this line it was resolved 
to work. Raffaelle was the master specially 
chosen for operating upon. Paintings but in- 
differently respond to the efforts of the photo- 
@tapher. Colours are ar things ; and 
although there is much that is delightful and 
instructive in a good photograph from an oil- 
painting, it requires an educated eye to read 
aright its somewhat misleading renderings. Very 
judiciously, therefore, it was decided to take the 
drawings of Raffaelle as most adapted to the re- 
quirements of students in the Schools of Art 
(for whose benefit the copies were in the first in- 
stance made), and the Cartoons which, drawn in 
chiaroseuro and only thinly washed with colours, 
seemed to present greater facilities than his oil- 
paintings. This was done. The Cartoons were 
successfully taken ; negatives were obtained of 
the choicest Raffaelle drawings in the Louvre ; 
the Prince Consort supplied negatives of those in 
the Royal Library at Windsor; permission was 
readily granted by the University to take photo- 
graphs of the famous Oxford collection; and 
other collections were laid open. It was soon 
felt that in the enjoyment of these treasures, pro- 
duced mainly at the public cost, the public ought 
to share. At first, there was a very natural dis- 
inclination against seeming to enter into compe- 
tition with private an That a govern- 
ment institution supported by public funds ought 
not to engage in commercial rivalry is seldom de- 
nied. But, then, neither is it denied that the 
production by public offices of works of admitted 
value, but which from inherent difficulties, or 
their unremunerative character, would be unlikely 
to be produced by private agency, is not merely 
itimate but most desirable. And such it was 
evident was eminently the case here. The works 
photographed were, for the most part, public 
yo rty, and they were of a class which were not 
ikely to be reproduced by the usual publishing 
houses ; or if reproduced it could only be at a rate 
ef publication which would place them quite 
beyond the means of the public generally. Judging 
from the prices affixed to the specimens shown at 
the Photographic Society’s last exhibition, it would 
seem that, when it was decided to offer these 
amas. FY for sale, it was at first intended that 
they should be charged about the ordinary pub- 
lishing price. But happily better counsels pre- 
vailed. It was seen that it was only just that the 
— who had in effect already paid for the pro- 
uction of the negatives, should have copies issued 
to them at the mere cost of paper and printing. 
The whole arrangements were accordingly placed 
in the hands of Mr. George Wallis, already well- 
known as an able and energetic labourer in the 
extension and popularisation of art, and we have 
the results before us. 

The cheapness of these photographs is indeed 
marvellous, What would but a little while back 
have been said to copies of the whole of the 
cartoons, mathematically correct, though on a 
small scale being obtainable for less than 4s. ? 
The Council have in fact adopted a uniform tariff 
at the rate of 5d. for 40 square inches, and 
half that amount for every additional 20 inches. 
The photographs are issued unmounted, which 
may cause a little trouble, but will produce no 
material inconvenience, where a little dextrine 
is used with a little dexterity—but, among the 
unpractised sad havoc will, we fear, be made in the 
mounting. It is announced that ‘‘ the agent will 
give every information on the subject of mount- 
ing,” but we would suggest the propriety of 
printing brief but clear directions for mounting in 
the next edition of the list of subjects, and point- 
ing out, that the “fading” of photographs is 
often caused by the injudicious or excessive use of 
paste, &c., for that purpose. 

Wemay now turn to the photographs themselves. 





hibition—are the Cartoons. Till the Cartoons 
were photographed, it is not too much to say that 


before the student. Even in the gallery con- 
structed for them, the height at which they were 
hung, and the awkward lighting of the room, 
rendered their examination difficult ; while the 
engravings from them, whether elaborately 
finished as those of Holloway, or rough and black 
as those of Burnet, afforded but a dim and shallow 
image of the divine originals. By simply lower- 
ing them to a level with the eye, the originals, 
thanks to those who have now the supervision of 
the Royal collections, can be very fairly seen by 
those who can take a journey to H¢mpton Court 
for the purpose. But with these larger photo- 
graphs the student may literally study these great 
works at home, and at his leisure, to as much 
aa as though the works were themselves 

efore him,—with as perfect assurance, that is, of 
their entire accuracy, and from their large scale, 
with quite as clear a perception of their breadth of 
style and general treatment, their grandeur, their 
delicacy, and their refinement of expression and 
even of their peculiar handling. As we said 
when noticing the earliest specimens exhibited of 
Mr. Thurston Thompson’s largest photographs 
of the cartoons, along with those of Messrs. 
Caldesi and Montecchi on a similar scale 
(LITERARY GAzETTF, Jan. 15), ‘‘Every line of 
the picture is faithfully “mages and, though 
the colour is necessarily rendered by equi- 
valents not always corresponding in depth to the 
original, the general effect is preserved unim- 
paired ; while those who are curious to see how 
far photographic imitation will reach—and it is a 
very proper matter of curiosity—will not tail to 
notice, that every join, and crease, and crack, and 
wrinkle in the cartoon is copied with its own light 
and shadow, so exactly as almost to leave the ob- 
server uncertain whether it be not a real join or 
crease in the paper he is examining.” Of course 
all this imitation of the peculiar surface of the 
paper on which the Cartoons are drawn, and the 
accidents that have befallen it, is in itself value- 
less ; but it is of essential value when it is re- 
garded as an evidence of the unselecting fidelity 
with which évery line and touch is given, whether 
it was produced by the hand of the master, or the 
finger of the destroyer. And, happily, whilst 
these large photographs show but too plainly the 
mischiefs wrought by time, they, as it were, bring 
out with even more marvellous force, the innate 
grandeur of thought, the majesty, and the love- 
liness, not always readily caught in looking at 
the faded originals, and non-existent in the en- 
gravings. 

The average size of the largest series is 48 
inches by 30—the same as near as may be of 
those taken by Caldesi and Montecchi. It is un- 
necessary to institute a comparison between the 
two series. As much as seemed called for was 
said on that head in the article already cited. 
But, by way of illustrating the remarkable cheap- 
ness of these, we may mention that they are sold 
separately at a price varying from 12s, 11d. to 
15s. 10d.,-» while the former were charged two 
guineas and a-half each: the set published by 
Colnaghi costing 187. 7s. 6d., while these may be 

urchased for something under 5/. Besides this 
argest size, there are four other series; one 
averaging 31 inches by 21, and costing from 
5s. 10d. to 6s. 8d. each ; one averaging 23 inches 
by 15, and costing 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. each ; one 
averaging 15 inches by 11, and costing 1s. 8d. 
each ; and another averaging 8 inches by 5, and 
costing, as we said before, less than 4s, for the 
whole set. 

For the art-student none of these smaller ones 
can compare with the first series ; but for general 
use it is otherwise. The third and fourth, for 
example, whilst they are more convenient for 
framing, have also a more ‘finished’ look to the 
ordinary eye ; and even the smallest, admirably 
fitted as they are for inserting in a book, are re- 
markably instructive as well as elegant. Some may 
think little of all this, but to us it seems to be a 


slay 
and pure art, when as here the entire Cartoons 
of Raffaelle,—by common consent not only the 
noblest of that great painter’s works, but amo; 
the very finest productions of the pencil,—am 
placed within easy reach of persons of every class, 

But besides the complete pictures there arp 
some forty studies, on a greatly enlarged scale of 
particular heads or groups from each of the 
cartoons—some of them almost as large ag the 
corresponding parts of the originals. We cannot 
dwell on these, but we may just refer, as illus. 
trating the way in which they show the varie 
and subtlety of the great painter’s powers, to the 
sublime head of the Saviour (29) from the ‘Charge 
to Peter,’ and the exquisitely beautiful woman 
and child, with the contrasted head of the cripple 
(73) from the ‘ Beautiful Gate,’ heads that cannot 
be studied too carefully by the young painter, 
and which probably never looked so impressive 
or so beautiful in their proper places in connection 
with the remaining figures of the cartoons, as thus 
insulated. Several of the other studies are, how. 
ever, nearly if not quite equal to these; and 
almost all of them are of first-rate excellence as 
photographs. 

Next in importance are the photographs from 
the original drawings by Raffaelle, in the Museum 
of the Louvre. These include first thoughts and 
finished studies, of several of his principal paint. 
ings, or particular figures and groups to be intn- 
duced into some one or other of them, as well as 
drawings from male and female models. Inall, 
there are thirty-three of these actual fac-similes of 
the choicest gems of the Louvre collection, and the 
whole may be purchased for something under 30s, 
or, separately, for a few pence each. Assuredly, 
we need not envy the collector now-a-days ! 

The photographs from the unrivalled Oxford 
drawings by Raffaelle and Michel Angelo (289 in 
number) are not yet ready for distribution, but 
they will shortly be added to the collection. So, 
also, will copies of the fine original drawings by 
Raffaelle in the Royal Library, at Windsor. Pho- 
tographs of these last have been taken at the 
expense of the Prince Consort, who has very liberally 
presented the negatives to the Science and Art 
Department for public use, so that soon, at the 
cost of a few pence, any one of these treasures of 
the royal collection may grace the parlour of the 
humblest mechanic. But the South Kensington 
folk aim at even more than all this. They ‘intend 
to procure, if possible, photographs from all the 
original drawings and cartoons of Raffaelle and 
Michel Angelo, known to be in this country, and 
to issue them for public use ;” and they appeal 
to private possessors of original drawings by those 
masters to aid them in their good work. 

Some of our readers may be aware—it is far 
from being generally known—that photographs 
(125 in all) have been made by Mr. Roger Fenton 
from the finest drawings, one or two of the rarest 
engravings, and some of the most noble pieces of 
sculpture in the British Museum, and that these 
have been purchaseable at the Museum. We 
believe their sale has not been very extensive, 
mainly no doubt owing to the fact of their being 
for sale being generally unknown, but, @l 
probably from the price placed on ‘them being 
about the same as that commonly charged by 
publishers for photographs of the same size. This 
is, however, altered now. The negatives have 
been transferred to South Kensington, and the 
British Museum photographs may now 
purchased at the same rate as those already 
described. At the British Museum the price was 
uniformly 3s. 6d.; now it varies according to siz 
from 5d. to 20d. You see for example among the 
many delightful drawings and engravings, now 8? 
admirably arranged by Mr. Carpenter in the centte 
of the King’s Library at the British Museum, 
exquisite drawing of the ‘Entombment,’ by 
Raffaelle, and think how much you should ot 
being able to call it your own ; well, here at 
Kensington, you may find the very counterpart of 
it—place them side by side, you would be 
puzzled to tell the original—and that counterpart 
may be yours for 15d. Again, at the Bri 
Museum you see a singularly choice and rare li 





great step towards the popularisation of really high 
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"= faelle’s ‘Lucretia ’ lordly collectors would hurry 
he to give pounds for another such a copy— 





may procure a fac-simile at the Reproduction 
"8 m for the plebeian sum of 74d. But_per- 


om haps your fancy leans rather towards Rem- 
oe prandt’s etchings. Ifso, you cannot fail to linger 
" admiringly at No. 4 screen at the British Museum, 
be what is described in the Catalogue as, 
he “97, Rembrandt von Rhyn: a Portrait of 
wet im Bonus, an eminent Jewish Physician 
ai Amsterdam. Ist state, with the black ring, 
ty oly three other impressions being known.” | 
he Nothing is more certain than that one of 
these four impressions is beyond your reach, 

i for their possessors guard them as the very 
ole of their eye. But walk over to South 
not Pe oscn, and the equivalent of a franc will 
er make one every whit as admirable your own. 
iv Further, you may procure photographs of the 
ion marbles at the same rate as of the drawings and 
- vings. Of the value of these, as giving clear, 
We ite, and trustworthy representation of the 
nd objects, few can have any conception without 
s actually pean’ them, alongside the actual 
sulpture, with even the best engravings of the 

om same object. For close upon half-a-century have 
1m the Trustees of the British Museum been publish- 
and ing descriptions of the Museum marbles, and the 
nt: work is yet far from completed. But, being fully 
tro. illustrated, and on a large scale, the parts have 
‘. necessarily been costly, and consequently the 
all, creulation has been limited; while the plates 
sof lave given but a very inadequate notion of the 
the sculpture represented, failing often in the most 
0s, essential points. Perhaps it is ina measure owing 
ily, to the feeling that the result was not altogether 
‘ satisfactory, as well as to the time required in the 
ford tion, that the progress of the work, for a 
9 in OF eciod painfully slow, has for some years 


but been altogether suspended. If so—or, however it 
So, be—we trust that it will now be resumed, and 
by photographs being substituted for line engravings, 
Pho- that it will be issued at a moderate price: or, 
the better still, that the text will be issued (the 
ally fomer parts being reprinted) as a separate work, 
Att inaconvenent size, leaving the reader to purchase 
the afew or many of the photographs as he may 


ag of please, or as may suit his convenience. 
the There is yet another collection of reproductions 
gton inthis Reproduction Room, which claims a word 
tend ofnotice. In the Royal Collection at Windsor is 
| the aseries of drawings by Holbein, consisting of 
and its of members of the Court of Henry VIII. 
and amous as much on account of their historical as 
their artistic interest, they have been engraved in 
hose various ways, and the whole series in fac-simile ; 
but almost inevitably something of their sturdy 
s far fidelity is lost in the perverse, though not un- 
raphs natural, desire of the engravers to substitute a 
onton little grace for the original hardness. Now, how- 
rarest ever, the whole sixty-four heads have been pho- 
03 of tographed, and the prints, with every pond of 


these Holbein's faithfully reproduced, may be had 


We fir an average price of a shilling each; or, 
nsive, vhat most historical students at any rate will 


being Wefer, you may have what may be termed the 
also actual pernit for which Anna Boleyn sat for 

Id, ; Sir Thomas More, for 1s. 6d., or, again 
ed by Lord Chancellor, for 2s. ; Dean Colet, for 10d.; 
This Philip Melanchthon, for 1s. ; and the poetical Earl 
have ff “Surrey, for 5d. 


d the es these, there is what perhaps might be 
w be called a companion series of photographs from the 
lready life-size rtraits of the Tudor family, executed 
ce was for the nce’s chamber of the New Palace at 
to size Westminster, by the head master of the Central 
ng the School ; but as the portraits themselves, 
now 80 er excellent, were only made at second- 
centre it will be enough to mention them. We 


n, that + ple pass over with only a bare reference to 


t,’ by extensive serics of photographs (above 140 in 
1 enj mmber) of the more remarkable examples of 
; $ enamels, ivory carvings, crystal cups, 
part of +, and miscellaneous objects of orna- 


ald be § Mental art in the Museum of the Louvre; the 
terpart ay Interesting—and to designers in orna- 

ental art, no less instructive—series of similar 
bets selected from the collections in the Kensing- 
of Rafe | Museum, or lent by private persons for the 

















purpose : and all of which we need hardly repeat, 
may be purchased at the same low tariff. 

Perhaps the reader may be inclined to think 
we have dwelt overmuch on this lowness of price. 
We can only say that we have dwelt on it de- 
signedly, in order to call attention strongly to this 
phase of the procedure. The present is, as we 
believe, the greatest step yet made towards bring- 
ing home Art of the highest kind to the cottage as 
well as to the mansion ; and if art be the powerful 
means of refinement it has been thought to be, 
this cannot but be a step to be heartily welcomed. 
Moreover, the largeness and the freeness of the 
boon deserve ample recognition. Not only are the 
photographs of a singularly comprehensive range, 
and as photographs of the very highest order of 
excellence, but the fullest liberty of choice is 
allowed ; the purchaser of one at the lowest price, 
obtaining that one at as low a rate as the purchaser 
of whole collections. 

We have confined our attention to the photo- 
graphs, but we must not neglect to mention that 
there are also in the room reproductions, made for 
the Council, in metals, fictile ivory, &c., of a very 
large number of objects of ornamental art in the 
Royal Collection, the Museum of the Louvre, and 
the South Kensington Museum. Possibly we may 
find another opportunity to notice them. 





The Times’ Correspondent at Florence has just 
imparted this curious yet very characteristic scrap 
of Italian art news :—‘‘The Tuscan government, 
thinking it their duty to labour at the promotion 
of letters and arts in this gifted country, which 
was their cradle, have issued several decrees, 
which I think will not be devoid of interest for 
English readers. They have ordered complete 
editions of the works of Machiavelli to be edited 
at the public expense, by Canettrina and Polidori, 
two distinguished scholars, under the direction of 
the Home Minister. They have decreed that six 
statues shall be cast in bronze ; two for Florence, 
to be erected in the Piazza Barbano, alias Piazza 
Maria Antonia, alias Piazza del Indipendenza, in 
honour of Napoleon III. and Victor-Emmanuel II. ; 
two for Leghorn, one to Charles Albert, the other 
to Victor-Emanuel of Sardinia ; one for Lucca, of 
Francesco Barlamacchi, a Lucchese patriot, ‘ first 
martyr of the cause of Italian Independence ;’ one 
for Siena, in honour of Salustio Bandini, ‘the 
founder of the theories on economical freedom ;’ 
finally, one for Pisa, of Leonardo Fibonacci, ‘the 
restorer of algebraic studies in Europe ;’ the 
statues of the Emperor and of the King in 
Florence, to be ornamented by bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the events of the late Lombard war. 
Besides these sculptured works four historical 
pictures are to be painted, the subjects of which 
are to be supplied by great events in ancient and 
modern Italian history. The modern subjects are 
the voting of the déchéance of the Austro-Lorraine 
dynasty by the Tuscan National Assembly, and 
the reception by Victor-Emmanuel II. of the 
deputies of the said Assembly, bearers of the vote 
for the annexation of Tuscany to the great and 
strong north Italian kingdom. Besides these, 
four battle-pieces, celebrating the encounters of 
Curtatone in 1848, Palestro, Magenta, and San 
Martino ; and four more, quadri di costume, cha- 
racteristic pieces representing different episodes 
of the late war, and six portraits of illustrious 
Italians, deceased within the last ten years, and 
well deserving of the country as promoting by 
their writings the triumph of the national cause. 
These are Vincenzo Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, Carlo 
Troya, Giovanni Berchet, Silvio Pellico, and 
Giuseppe Giusti. The engravers will have to 
execute portraits of Victor-Emmanuel and of the 
poet Gio-Battista Niccolini. These two works 
are severally allotted to Professors Gustavo 
Bonanini and Filippo Levi. The engraving of all 
the statues and pictures above-mentioned, as 
well as the works themselves, will be assigned 
by free competition to such artists as may 
apply for them.” As ‘‘our Correspondent” very 
truly remarks, it would be far better if the Tuscan 
Government were to make arrangements just now 
for casting cannon rather than statues, and obtain- 





ing muskets in the place of pictures, When 


freedom is secured there will be time enough to 
celebrate it with bronze and canvas. And in the 
present state of Italian art it would be perhaps 
the best practice for the painters and sculptors 
themselves to lay aside for awhile the pencil and 
the chisel, and, instead, to handle in right good 
earnest the sword and the rifle; it might then 
come to pass that when they returned to the use 
of their legitimate tools they would be able to use 
them to a little better purpose, having, by en- 
gaging for a time in the serious business of life, 
cast off some of that miserable enervation which 
now clings with fatal tenacity to every species of 
Italian art. 





The Montferrand Collection of Majolica ware, of 
which we gave an account some weeks back 
(LirerAry GazettE, July 23), when it was being 
exhibited in Brook Street, is announced for sale, 
by Christie & Manson, on the 14th of November 
next and two following days. It is, perhaps, the 
most extensive and complete collection yet sub- 
mitted to public auction in this country, compris- 
ing no fewer than 600 specimens, many of them 
remarkable for their size or rarity. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
BEES ies 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

Paris at this season of the year is as dull 
as London. All the families of distinction 
escape to their country seats, whilst the bowr- 
geoisie follow their example by flitting to the sea- 
side, or to other country localities, for the double 
purpose of obtaining health and _ recreation. 
Nevertheless, Paris is still gay—always gay !— 
being full of strangers from all parts of the world, 
for whom, if not for the habitués, the Grand 
Opera, the Opéra Comique, the Lyrique, and 
other places where music is given, continue open. 
During this slack season most of the eden 
singers, both male and female, accept their congé, 
and go to the ends of the earth—as far as steam 
boats and railways can carry them—in search 
of health and—Targent; for, without that in- 
estimable quality, how could they live for the 
remainder of the year upon their salaries in Paris, 
now the most extravagant capital of Europe, 
where all, from the Emperor down to the lowest 
official, are living beyond their means, and striving 
to keep up appearances by reckless speculation on 
the Bourse? Whilst, then, ‘‘ the stars ” are flitting 
about in all sorts of eccentric orbits, those who 
desire to shine in the same firmament, from time 
to time appear, at this dull season, either at once 
to hide their diminished fires, or to blaze out with 
a lustre which will fix them hereafter of the first 
magnitude. During the last fortnight two such cor- 
ruscations have burst forth upon the Parisian public, 
each of which is likely to shine for some time to 
come, and to sustain the reputation of the theatres 
in which their services have been respectively en- 
gaged—Mdlle. Monrose at the Opéra Comique, 
and Mdlle. Vestvali at the Grand Opera. Having 
witnessed the début of each of these candidates 
for popular fame, I shall speak candidly of their 
respective merits, Mdlle. Monrose appears before 
the public with many accessories for success 
besides her own natural talents. She comes 
of a musical family, being the grandchild of 
the elder Monrose, and niece of the second 
celebrity of the same name, each of whom had 
considerable success in their day, though this, the 
youngest member of their gifted race, is likely to 
shed greater lustre upon the name than it 
has attained for the last two years. Mdlle. 
Monrose has been the pupil of M. Duprez, who 
has directed all the rehearsals of the opera in 
which she appeared—Le Songe @une Nuit d'eté, by 
M. Thomas, of which we shall have by-and-bye to 
say a word or two. Indeed, so great was M. 
Duprez anxiety for his pupil's success, that on 
the night of the début he took up a position in the 
theatre, from which he could command a perfect 
view of the proceedings of the stage, and so encou- 
rage the fair débutante by signs of approbation, as 
she proceeded in her arduous task of satisfying what 
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few members of the Parisian public were gathered 
together to decide her fate. In personal appearance 
Malle. Monrose is tall and elegantly formed, with an 
expressive countenance, and very bright black eyes. 
n her entrance upon the scene, in which, with her 
companion Mdlle, Bélia, she is masked, she was 
evidently almost overpowered with emotion, and 
the more so perhaps, because she strove to conceal 
her fears. Her voice at first faltered for a few 
bars, but its timbre speedily attained its powers, 
even before she had completely gained her self- | 
possession. Like most French female vocalists | 
the quality of Mdlle. Monrose’s organ is thin and | 
piercing, without that roundness of tene which 
both the Italians and the English possess. Never- 
theless it is not exaggerated in these particulars, 
and is heightened in estimation by the brilliancy 
of her execution, in which, in point and flexibility, 
she already approaches very closely Mdlle. Miolan 
Carvalho, of whose début in the Dinorah at Covent | 
Garden the Lirerary GAzeErreE lately gave an | 
elaborate eriticism. As the opera proceeded the 
good opinion of the audience, which rose above the 
-exertions of the claque, was unquestionable. Mdlle. 
Monrose, from such encouragement, soon recovered 
herself entirely, and in the second act assumed a 
position from which she is not likely soon to be 
removed. 

From such a début it is probable that we shall 

hear much more of Mdlle. Monrose, as she proceeds 
in the fulfilment of the duties of her profession. 
"The occasion of her début was made the opportu- 
nity for the réentrée of M. Montaubry, a tenor of 
considerable pretensions, who played up to the 
débutante with great animation. As to the quality 
of the opera itself, very little can be said. It is 
prettily constructed, but is a mere combination of 
mediocre passages strung together at haphazard, the 
life of which cannot possibly be long preserved. 
The plot is one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of wilful absurdity which could by any possibility 
have been concocted, and indicates how totally 
ignorant our French neighbours are of the mere 
outlines of English history. It will scarcely be 
believed that Shakspere is made the lover of 
Queen Elizabeth, en that Sir John Falstaff is 
introduced as his friend and boon companion ! 
Because the Queen does not unmask in his pre- 
sence, he drinks to excess to provoke her into a 
confession of her name and position, which he 
does not suspect, and in the second act, which is 
The Midsummer Night's Dream, he plays all sorts 
of ridiculous pranks, which, including the murder 
of his friend Latimer (M. Warot), he believes to 
have been really perpetrated, when in the third 
act he makes his peace with the Queen, and pro- 
«ceds to devote his talents, at her instigation, to a 
better purpose than that of drinking, after the 
English fashion, to excess! This opera, strange 
to say, has had a run; but it is already with- 
drawn, in spite of Mdlle. Monrose’s success, for 
La Pagode, a new specimen in two acts by M. 
Fauconnier, the scene of which is laid in India, 
whilst all sorts of absurdities are attributed to the 
hero, an Englishman named Williams, as being a 
true representative of the manners and habits of 
our countrymen ! 

If the success of Mdlle. Monrose at the Opéra 
Comique was unequivocal, that of Mdlle. Vestvali 
at the Grand Opera has been no less a success. 
The opera selected by this débutante was Bellini’s 
excessively stupid and meagre Romeo et Juliette, 





in which scarcely an idea of Shakspere’s immortal | 


psy has been retained. The ré6le of Romeo is, 


owever, peculiarly fitted to Mdlle. Vestvali’s | 


peculiar walk. In figure and deportment she very 
much resembles Alboni, when that exquisite 


contralto first appeared at Covent Garden. Her | 


voice, without being so rich and luscious, is also 
very like that of her great predecessor in thet line 


of character, from which of late years she has | Saturday night, we are perfectly sure that con- 
seceded. It is extensive in compass, rich in — | siderable injury has been done to the chances of 

san | 
actress, Mdlle. Vestvali indicates a far better | Edward Fitzball and a burlesque by Mr. Leicester 
appreciation of stage business than Alboni has | Buckingham. 
ever done. She throws herself entirely into her | out, and the day of Mr. Fitzball’s triumphs passed 
réle, and exhibits passion and emotion both with | into night in the early ages of this eentury. As 
In the last scene of the opera, in | for Mr. Buckingham, he reflects honour on himself 
the tomb with Juliette, her start on seeing the | whenever hewrites forthe stage, for each production 


and trained up to considerable flexibility. 


taste and tact. 


| legitimate successor of MM. Duprez and Koger, 


| will doubtless be amused to learn that the sonorous 


supposed corpse standing on its feet, was a most 
clever specimen of histrionic intelligence. With 
study and perseverance, Mdlle. Vestvali will 
become a great acquisition in her peculiar depart- 
ment. She was supported by Mdme, Gueymard- 
Lauters, who would sing well did she not scream 
so loudly, and by M. Gueymard, who has entirely 
gone by, and ceased to possess any of those 
qualities which once bid fair to make him a 


as first tenor of the Paris Great Opera. 

The Italiens opened on the 1st with the eternal 
Traviata, Mdme. Penco filling the réle of Violetta, 
and Gardoni and Graziani those of Alfredo and 
the heavy father. The habitués of Covent Garden 


Soldi, and the anything but tuneful Luigi Mei, are 
members of the ‘‘Italiens” opera corps. The 
season has not begun very prosperously ; but the 
time is much too early as yet to prognosticate any- 
thing as to its ultimate success or failure. C. 





Roya ENGiisu OpERA.—Covent Garden opened. 
| on Monday night with an English version of 
| Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, by Mr. H. Choriey, Miss 

Louisa Pyne playing the part of the heroine, Mr. 
Harrison that of Corentin, and Mr. Santley that 
of Hoel ; whilst the minor parts of the two goat- 
herds were filled by Miss Pilling, a pupil of Mrs. 
Wood, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. Corri, and Mr. St. 
Albyn. The réle of Dinorah is not entirely suited 
to Miss L. Pyne; yet she sings the music charm- 
ingly, and enters inimitably into the spirit of the 
pus @ombre. My. Harrison is much too heavy for 
Corentin, and Mr. Santley knows nothing at all 
of stage business at present, though his singing is 
even better than that of Graziani in the same réle. 
Miss Pilling bids fair to become a useful contralto, 
but she must be warned against being spoiled by too 
much applause. She has yet much to learn, in 
order to become a proficient, and will do well to 
devote all the time that she can spare to study. 
Miss Thirlwall has reached her mark, and it is not 
a high one ; still she is a useful addition to this 
theatre. The dialogue of Dinorah, as at the Opéra 
Comique at Paris, is in this instance spoken, 
which detracts from the effects which Meyerbeer’s 
charming recitatives produced at: the Royal Italian 
Opera. The orchestra is of the same quality as 
that of last year, and is ably directed by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. The chorus is composed chiefly of 
the members of the Covent Garden Choir, under 
the guidance of Mr. Smythson, and having, with 
the orchestra, had the advantage of Mr. Costa’s 
training, performs its work @ merveiile. The house 
has been crowded during the week, and prosperous 
prospects seem to be before Miss L. Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison from their second bold and adventurous 
opening of Covent Garden for English opera. We 
earnestly hope, however, that some specimens of 
really English construction may be this year given, 
and that this season may not be confined, as the 
last was, to the performance of only two operas, 
one of which alone, the Satanella of Mr. Balfe, 
could be said to be of home production. 





Sr. JAmes’s THEATRE.—A cheap theatre in the 
club locality is a great venture, and one which 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton has now made. The St. 
James’s was opened, as promised, on Saturday, 
and presented as cheerful an interior as any to 
| be seen in London. The company brought 
| 
| 
| 





together includes acknowledged talent, and several 
unknown and really valuable acquisitions to the 
stage ; and had the theatre and the company been 
| perfected by the production of respectable pieces, 
we should have had to congratulate Mr. Chatterton 
on his speculation. But a first night gives a 
| general tone to public feeling, and in spite of the 
applause bestowed by a very full house on 


success by the production of a drama by Mr. 


Even writers for the stage wear 


——====_ 
through its extreme badness tends by Contrast ty 
enhance Mr. Buckingham’s value as a |, 
Strange it is that this gentleman when he lecture, 
is so gentlemanly, and that when he Writes, 
vulgar. Such penmanship is but a poor compli 
ment to the theatrical public. Mr Fitzbalf, 
vagary, the Widow's Wedding, tells of rich 
young widow who falls in love with a poor gj 
who, in the real old Fitzballian fashion, is 1) 
gipsy, and turns up as a poor gentleman, and jy 
this mean state courts the widow under a crowd 
of suitors. Suddenly, the widow is made poor jn 
some dramatic manner, and the crowd dis 

and only the gentleman gipsy remains, hy 
widow then weds the gipsy, who of course exhibits 
himself the possessor of all the late widow's rece, 
property, and all the gipsies roar victoriously, an 
down comes the curtain. It was pitiable to g 
good actors and actresses thus stupified with gy 
a dramatic work. Miss Catherine Hickson playel 
the widow. She is an intelligent, gentle actreg 
but she had no opportunity of exhibiting her 
powers. Handsome Miss Murray also performed, 
small character in the piece ; and Miss Arden alg 
contributed to give some life to it—but thy 
attempt was hopeless. Mr. S. Emery played th 
gentleman gipsy, and Mr. C. Young, a mat 
painstaking and energetic actor, performed a 
Yorkshireman. The burlesque was a 

upon Virginius, and would have been admimble, 
did length constitute success. Mr. (, Young 
played the ‘‘ fond papa,” and exhibited some of 
his wonderful dancing. Mrs. F. Matthews played 
Virginia as capitally as it was possible; while 
Icilius was honoured by being represented bya 
Miss St.Casse, a very young lady with a charmingly 
fresh and natural voice. She comes from the 
Britannia—a theatre somewhere in the east «f 
London—and this lady, who is very young, made 
the one success of the evening. Her only faultis 
a desire to force a sweet natural voice into a loud 
dramatic one. Mr. Barrett performed Appius 
Claudius, and roared, as the Lord Mayor of Rome, 
in the most satisfactory way. Miss Lydia ig 
son made her appearauce, and danced a pas. 
certainly did not create the anticipated sens- 
tion; but probably this was not so much tobe 
attributed to the dancing as to a quiescent 
astonishment produced by seeing the dansus 
trip in amongst the Roman youths, (exhibiting 
the evolutions of a Pyrrhic dance,) attired in s 
blue satin Polish costume, which, pretty in 
itself, did seem out of character. The performances 
concluded with The Dead Shot, in which Miss 
Arden played the principal part, and very spi- 
ritedly. This lady is a very valuable addition to 
any company. She played in the three pieces on 
Saturday night, and was equally capital in all. 
In conclusion, the new lessee has every requisite 
but literature and locality to make his ventures 
golden one. The members of the company ar 
good and will work well together. ‘The ballet is 
respectable, and contains some very pretty girls. 
The house is most commodious. Of the two 
objections we have taken, the second is ime 
mediable; the first most easily obviated, for there 
are plenty of good dramatic writers who V 
eagerly work for Mr. Chatterton, and not exhaust 
the treasury as a consequence. 





Srranp THEATRE.—A slight one-act piece, @ 
titled The Great Russian Bear ; or, Another Rett! 
from Moscow, produced here on Monday night, 
might have been a charming affair, but, unde 
Mr. Thomas Morton’s superintendence, it 18 vey 
far from even respectable. The Princess Christi 
(Miss M. Simpson), of the House of Bruns 
having been taken to Moscow as the intend 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexis, is so terrified by 
the ill-usage she immediately has to endure, that 
she simulates death, and ultimately endeavouls 
under the garb of a broom-girl, to esa 
from Russia, She reaches Brakebrickorod, @ 
the confines of Poland, when news arrives that t 

rincess is alive and still within the Russia 
sere lo Now a certain Minka (Miss Mat 
Wilton), has procured for a serf, one Pete 
(Mr. J. Clarke), who has been a gardener 2 





royal grounds at Moscow, not only his libet 
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pot an Inn “The Great Russian Bear,” in Brake- 
prickorod, and a promise of her own hand asa 
imax. Minka is on the frontiers to aid the 
of Christine, and is of course waiting 

for her arrival at the inn. The princess 
goon makes her appearance, but she has been 
ed by George Trevillian, an English gentle- 

man, who has taken service under the czar, 
has fallen desperately in love with Christine, and 
who.has received an order from the princess her- 
self, under the grand duke’s orders, at once to 
it Russia. Hence, when TZrevillian hears of 
escape of the princess, and that she may pos- 
sibly arrive at Brakebrickorod, he promises him- 
gif to denounce her, and he would do so, but 
that Minka declares herself to be the princess. At 
by her means Christine and Trevillian, who 
become reconciled, make their escape into Poland. 
The elements of a very charming comedy, French 
jn tone, are certainly present in Zhe Great 
Russian Bear, but Mr. Morton has terribly mis- 
ned them. A Cossack, who is introduced, 
behaves as even a Cossack never behaved, and 
the police officers kick the Russian populace about 
from one end of the pieve to the other, and are 
inted in the darkest colours. As for the 

H , it is simply detestable. Here is a 
specimen, ‘‘The Princess Christine alive? why 
yr was dead ten days ago!” ‘* Yes, but that 
is nothing to do with to-day.” ‘‘Oh, cer- 
tainly ; she may be all alive now.” And so on. 
The verisimilitude of the piece is totally destroyed ; 
Russian names are never used ; and that member 
éthe police who endeavours to arrest Christine, 
is called Pop-em-all-of. But the grossest vio- 
lation of all reality is introduced at the con- 
dusio. Inasmuch as Christine and Tre- 
villian reach the Polish shore, this fact must be 
made apparent to the audience, and it is done by 
means of a rocket, which not at all alarms the 
— guards, although it passes within a few 
inches of their backs, and of which it is declared 
that “’tis Heaven’s own signal.” Mr. Morton 
had better keep to farces. The piece, however, 
ischarmingly put on the stage. The dresses, es- 
pecially those of the ladies, might have been 
#lected from the costumes used at the Opéra 
Comique in L’ Etoile du Nord, so admirable are 
in taste and colour. Some marks of disap- 

ion were bestowed upon this production, 


nither curiously entitled ‘‘ a comic drama.” 





Haymarker THEATRE. — Miss Sedgwick has 
been playing in the Love Chase. This lady’s dash 
and brilliancy are well fitted to the character of 
Constance. 


Surrey THEatrE.—This house has opened 
with an adaptation of Lessing’s Emilia Galotie, 
eutitled The Bridal of Beatriz. The piece had no 
Geauine success. Mr. Creswick played the hero, 
ail Miss Heraud the heroine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kean are at Exeter, where they 
@mmenced playing on Monday night. From 
lieter they go to Plymouth. Miss Booth, late 
athe Haymarket, appears nightly with Mr. and 

ean, and has gained considerable ap- 

Anew farce has been produced at a Manchester 
Theatre, of which a local critic says, “ if farces 
were instituted for the purposes of boring society, 

idow's Victim may be considered to have 
its mission.” 

Dejazet, the undying sowbrette, has taken the 

little theatre known as the Folies 

eles, rebaptized the house Theatre Dejazet, 
and — it with immense success—even 

“8 Janin applauds. It were impossible 

Sy what Dejazcls age is; but, in spite of 
@ her efforts, her extreme feebleness becomes 

to a watehful observer. She will die 

the Stage, and the cares of directorship at 

s will not tend to prolong her career. 

Hess she will reproduce each of her “ suc- 

= throughout her career for a few nights. 

tatre is besieged.  Dejazet never acted 

eete-wisely than when she deserted the Boule- 
Yan des Italiens for the Boulevard du ‘Temple. 





| Actors orF THE SracE.—Under this head the 

| Constitutional Press has a very lively article this 

month, and we must borrow somewhat from it. 
Of Madame Vestris the writer says : 


“Her judgment and taste were carried into every de- 
partment. She had not the wit or literary judgment of 
her husband ; indeed I think she was incapable of forming 
a correct judgment on a play she had not seen acted; 
| but her administrative powers were remarkable. More- 
| over, as I said, everybody liked her. There was a charm 
| about her which was quite indefinable, but quite irre- 
sistible. She was not lively, she was not coquettish, but 
she was perfectly agreeable. Her vehement nature 
would often give character to some speech or retort; but 
she was seldom witty; the only bon mot of hers I can 
recall at this moment received half its force from her 
manner. We were laughing at the ludicrous mistakes 
committed by a translator of French pieces, and I cited a 
specimen I had heard a night or two before, when les trois 
regnes de la Nature was translated ‘the three reigns of 
Nature.’ ‘Ah!’ said Vestris, ‘I suppose by the three 
rains of Nature, he means drizzle, sleet, and shower.’”’ 


Here is a good anecdote of Mathews : 


**Mathews, I have already said, is the same off the 
| Stage ason. The following snatch of a dialogue he held 
| with a friend, the day after having been summoned at the 
| County Court, will paint the man. 

“C. J. M. Did you see that in the papers this morning 
about me in the County Court ? 

**Frrenp. Yes; the fellow lost, I see. 

“OC. J. M. Lost! I should think so. He hadn’t a leg to 
stand on; the most absurd story! He said I went into 
his shop, and bought three dozen pair of gloves, for which 
I didn’t pay. Can anything be more absurd ? 

“FRIEND (with dubitative smile), H’m! 

“C.J. M. Look here: he says he didn’t know me. 
Now I ask, is it likely that if he hadn’t known me he 
would let me walk off with three dozen pair of gloves ? 

‘*Frrenp. Not very. 

“C.J. M. And is it likely he would, if he had known 
me ?”? 


The following etching of Rachel is new : 


*“When we arrived there, we found Rachel alone. 
Immediately that the first civilities were over, she jumped 
up and told Charpentier he must give her his opinion on 
a bonnet she had just bought, and with a charming ‘ vous 
permettez, n’est-ce pas?’ tome, she vanished, and returned 
with the bonnet on her head. I thought I never saw a 
more fascinating woman, as she held the strings under 
her chin, and held her little head up to be criticised. 
What Balzac was so fond of describing as les chatteries de 
JSemme, the catlike grace and egotistic softness which dis- 
tinguish some women, Rachel had in perfection. For 
some time her talk was millinery and nothing else. On 
this subject she was voluble and earnest; a very woman, 
in short. I remember feeling that I cut a very poor 
figure all this while; for not being a Frenchman I had 
neither knowledge of details nor opinion respecting 
ensembles, 80 was forced to play dummy.”’ 











DENMAN, 

NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 

annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wrne in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lds. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
chequés “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success durmg 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Human 
Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
| Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty,and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its in- 
troduction into the Nursery of Royalty and the high esteem in which 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 

ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. — 





Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 
in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,’ in 


Ked Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


A LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 
The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the Company 
will be in course of payment on MONDAY, the 10th INSTANT, and 
every following day (Saturdays excepted), between the Hours ef 
11 and 3 o'clock. F. A. Encecsacu, Actuary and Secretary. 
Dated the 6th day of October, 1859. 


E.Cc. 





BANK OF. DE? 0.382% 
ESTABLISHED 4.v. 1844. 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,000/. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 
ps of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
ve Obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
Peren Moxrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





rPHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EstaBisHep 1836. 
OFFICES—No. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND 
20 & 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited, 
SVRORE TOME cnc cccaccicacceciensecsees £1,156,035. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
> . Invested Funds. 
388,990 








The Annual Income exceeds £450,000. 
Policies expiring on MICHAELMAS-DAY should be renewed 
before the 14th OCTOBER. 
Swinton Bovrr, Secretary to the Company. 





HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), may be had on a written 
or personal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society’s 
Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list of 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
Cuaries Inca, Actuary. 
Tue Murtvav Lire Assurance Orrices, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1909. 





New Assurances during the past year ...... sescee £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ,...,....... oe opaas 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. PER aNNuM on every policy 
opened prior to December 3lst, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ......csee0-s0+ceeeese 31,345 16 6 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn , Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. Pp. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C, 


Rosrrt Steacnan, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/, secures a fixed allowance of 6/. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RALLWAY PASSENGERS” 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also KarL- 
way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Witiiam J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 












MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OF FICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 5/. to 10001. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Deanre, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





B® X80 NS WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”’—Morning Post. 

GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs. SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. 
Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
Post Office Orders. 


83 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749. 








NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT blished A.D East. 


(Esta’ . 1844), Ne. 3, Pall Mall es 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREBST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th. dune, are ready for delivery, amd payable pany weeween 
the hours of 10 and 4. PSlanaging rector. 
Jume bith, 1859. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 


ETER Moreson 
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HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 

LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by whic! 
the flame ty yar Tea and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One oe per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
stirs 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


-) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD) 
Geyelin’s Patent), combining the ad tages of Metallic Bed- 
steade of the ne = ge, a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Kewnepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 








URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
perfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
impurities from rain, river, Dovey and spring waters,so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wholesome 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by Hartson & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may be had, 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the uliarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
bv RIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
bap ey en sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps, 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘‘I am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. 





Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.”’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
“« Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 


ordinary productions of modern chemistry.’ — Illustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboreery, by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DYE. 





ARNS & CO”’S WINDOW POLISH for 

uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. ’ 

*,.* By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 

Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Every where. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859 
Gentlemen ,—Having’tried ge Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and mt, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 


To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amort, Broruers, & Co, 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of your sixpenny boxes. G. H.Smitu & Co. 





Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

your sending us one dozen ofsixpenny boxes. -Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 2ist, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work; we will thank you send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. Weare, yours, &c., oper & OncHarD. 


‘Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 


ifi A p's of the times, he has introduced a New series of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESsS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are pat up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially sespted to their use, being of different degrees 
of fiexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


7 T 
Rrow N& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blanemange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” ie Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 1607. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 


Dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
~¥ @ to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 

t ea to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
‘ord, W. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, &c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TR 


8S, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—1st, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our Sai bree ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R 8., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Spon W. Bow- 
man, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College bet pte 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; Ww. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Jnnaa ake, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s.6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d, Postage, 1s. 10d, 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


BLAStIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &¢.— 
‘The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and gts anent ay in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
(> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPAny, 


No. 122, Patt Mat, S.W. 


THE above Company has been formed for the 
Famiiles with PURE WINES of the highest character oe 
amilies with 0! ie ¢ 

of at least 30 per cent. met 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. +++ 208. & 248, per doz, 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT....... ~e+ 208, & 245, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .. vee 32s, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 

Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 25 

SPLENDID OLD PORT............ seeces 425, 
Ten years in the wood. a 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ..,........0.+. 528. & 60s. * 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any Lo: 
‘ Station, 7 ote ee 








Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID ‘TIPPING, Manager, 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUxvpy, 
OvX weRY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


IRA, &c.,of which we hold an extensive st 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DORM, 
Keing imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. T 
or approved reference prior to delivery. . ia. 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I hayeno 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the ificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. — 


Try 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


Sou TH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
(the consumption of which has now nearly 

dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns),a CASE 
four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on 
30 stage stamps, viz.. half-pint bottle each of best 
AFRICAN SHERRY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMO! 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lbs. per 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 


FiAU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon 

to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent 
tations of veritable Co; - In French bottles, 34s. per r 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 








ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 





15s. per gallon. 
The PRINCE’S USQUEBAUGH, a much- red 
and delicious spirit ............ 04966 cceeup bonnes 18s. 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 208. , iy, 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to an ‘or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. y 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 








A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con 
isnow being delivered by HARRINGTON P. 

—This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baton Liebig and: 

ecg is supplied in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and 

by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

54, Pall Mall, London. 


W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
¢ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—0) for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s’ 
viz., Naval and Mili uniforms and civilian, dress ofthe best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, 8 a Se 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use,’ 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmantenns, &., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 


—<—$—<$—$<_<_$—$—————— 


A N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman‘ 

been cured of Nervous Debility of long and | 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but c! 
such information to others similarly situated as may 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by e 
stamps to prepay postage. —Address, THomas HowakD, 
House, near Birmingham. 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PIL 

have been used freely by millions.of human beings, of 
sexes and all ages, in eve’ of the world ; and while 
press has teemed with authenticated cases of extraordinary 
a vast variety of diseases (such as indigestion, scorbutic 
and liver complaints), there is not on public record a single 
which their use has been attended with a bad effect. None, 
using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, need the hope of cure 
counterbalanced by the fear o' . The Ointment 
well rubbed over the left side, liver, and chest, when 
liver is deranged. The Pills should be taken according 
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